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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Fiction 
J. [. Barrie’s [Masterpieces 


MARGARET OGILVY—Twentieth Thousand: 


*¢ The crowning work of Mr. Barrie’s thus far." —-Congregationalist. 


SENTIMENTAL TOSIMY—Thirty-fifth Thousand. The Story of His Boyhood. Illustrated, 1amo, $1.50 
‘*A work of fiction that is as original as it is fascinating. Here, indeed, is life itself and all the accompaniments thereof.”— Joel 


| A New Book by. Frank R. Stockton 


(Ready April 17.) 

This new volume, A STORY TELLER’S PACK, contains a selection of Mr. Stockton’s best work during the last five years. There 
are nine stories in all, each of them illustrating most charmingly, though in varying manner, Mr. Stockton’s well-known original faculty and 
happy, fanciful humor. The titles of some of the stories, ‘‘ The Magic Egg,” ‘* The Widow’s Cruise,” ‘* Love Before Breakfast,” and 
*¢ Captain Eli’s Best Ear,” are in themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique flavor of the book. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 

MR. STOCKTON’S LATEST SUCCESSES are his two novels, ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn" and‘ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht.” 
The London Speaker says: ‘‘ Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic fiction and has shown his power to grasp the magic 
of Defoe and Stevenson.” Each, 1amo, $1.50 


Novels and Stories by Harold Frederic 


Four volumes. 1amo, gilt top, deckle edges. Each $1.50 

Under the title of ‘‘ In the Sixties,” a volume of stories by Mr. Harold Frederic is now issued, containing his well-known story, ‘*The 
Copperhead,” and the group of tales included in the volume entitled ‘* Marsena and Other Stories.” This new volume, together with Mr. 
Frederic’s other books, is now made up in a uniform set, printed and bound in similar style to ‘‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware.” The 
set will consist of the following : : 


“IN THE SIXTIES.”’ 





With Portrait, 12mo, $1.25 


*sIN THE VALLEY.” *¢ SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.”’ ‘* THE LAWTON GIRL.’’ 


That First Affair 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of New York ‘‘Zife,” and Author of 


The Ivory Series 
New Volumes. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. Hornunc. A **Amos Judd.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 
pear news ~ age tay as baa we Udae ae ‘* Delightful examples of how short stories should be written. 
Australian bride, and her lively and pathetic adventures in her | Mr. Mitchell has rapidity, a lively sense of humor, and original char- 
new environment. acter. His satire is incisive but good humored. The volume is 
THE MAN WHO WINS. By Rosert Herrick. The story | readable from cover to cover.”—New York 7ribune, 


portrays a situation and illustrates a problem of the struggle be- 
tween ambition and affection, that, though novel in fiction, will be Love In Old Cloathes 


recognized as thoroughly realistic, and likely to provoke much 
discussion. 

AN INHERITANCE. By Harriet Prescott SPorFoRD. 
This story, which the author describes as “‘ altogether the best I have 
ever written,” is a New England idyl and tells the tale of a wife’s 
influence in developing the character of an unworthy husband, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


AMOS JUDD. By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Life. Seventh 
Edition.—_1A. A Love Story. By ‘*Q” (ARTHUR T. QUILLER- 
Coucn).—IRRALIE’S BUSHRANGER. By E. W. Hornunc. 
—A MASTER SPIRIT. By Harriet Prescott SporFORD.— 
THE SUICIDE CLUB. By Rosgert Louis STEVENSON.— 
MADAME DELPHINE. By Gzorcz W. Cantz.—ONE OF 
THE VISCONTI. By Eva Wi_per BropHzap.—A BOOK OF 
MARTYRS. By CorneLia ATwoop PRATT. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
LORD BYRON. 


JAMES M. BARRIE. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
FULL INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION. 


And Other Stories. By H, C. BUNNER. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by A. Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell, 
12mo, $1.50. 

‘* There are seven sketches in the volume, and not one of them 
without conspicuous merit.”—New York Zimes, 


Nancy Noon 
Fourth Edition. By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘* Power there is in this book in such measure as is not given to 
the first comer ; power of thought, of feeling, and of expression. It 
has a trick of lingering in the memory when it is over ; and some of 


“its chords are touched as by a masterhand.""— The Critic. 


STANDARD FINE EDITIONS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . 
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153-157 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Author of ** Lancashire Idylis,” “John Ruskin, 
hie Life and Teachings,” etc. 
THE SIGN OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 
Sketches of Lancashire Life and Character. 
By Marspatt Marner. Priuted on antique 
laid paper. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

W. Robertson Nicoll, in a long article on 
this book and its author inthe British Weekly, 
says: ‘‘I had not read many pages before 
I saw that this was a writer of power, 
depth, and observation. In fact, I read the 
book at a sitting, and closed it with the firm 
conviction that in Mr. Marshall Mather Eng- 
land has found, or rather Lancashire has 
found, a great interpreter of itslife. . . . 
Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that ‘The 
Sign of the Wooden Shoon’ is in some respects 
@ great book.” 


A New Story of Mystery. 
THE LAWYER’S SECRET. 
By Joun K. Leys, author of ‘‘ The Lindsays.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*,.* This cleverly constructed story intro- 
duces a rather unscrupulous woman, a design- 
ing lawyer, and some very interesting minor 
characters; the mystery centering about the 
suppression of a will. 


A Posthumous Work by the Late Davenport Adams. 
UNDER MANY FLAGS; 

Or, Stories of the Scottish Adventurers. With 
page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Contents : Soldiers of Fortune in France ; 

The Scots Guard; Sir John Hepburn; An 
id Cavalier; Sir James Turner; General 

Patrick Gordon; The Founder of the Bank 

of England; John Law, of Mississippi Fame ; 

Two Famous Brothers, George and James 

Keith, Field-Marshals under Frederick the 

Great, etc. 

*.* It will be seen from the above list of 
contents that this is a work of unusual in- 
terest for young and old, the stories being 
told in the gifted author’s well-known and 
interesting style. 


A New Story for Home Reading. 

GOD’S WINEPRESS. 
A Novel. By Arrnur Jenkinson, author of 
‘*‘A Modern Disciple,” etc. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*.* A simple story of a young man’s trials 
and triumph, and breathes throughout a 


A New Novel by the Author of * The Shuttle of Fate.” 
THE DUCHESS LASS. 


By Caroxine Masters. With four page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘Miss Masters,” says The Scotsman, “ is 
evidently at home in Lancashire. Her new 
novel is delightful exhilarating in 
its freshness and vigor, healthy and homely 
in its theme, and singularly impressive in its 
pictures of life and scenes.”’ 


A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 

THE STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
With four illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.09. 
*,* The author introduces his subject with 
a brief outline of the history and peoples of 
India, their religions and customs, thereby 
leading up to the cause of the Mutiny, with 
its horrors, heroism, and devotion. At the 
present moment, when two most important 
books have been .published bearing on this 
never-to-be-forgotten struggle, this book is 
most opportune and elucidating. 


A New Detective Story by the Author of ‘‘The Mystery 
ofa Henson Cab.” ’ 


TRACKED BY A TATTOO. 
By Fereus Hume. 12mo, art linen, $1.25. 
*,* In this ingenious and thrilling story 
the author again introduces the well-known 
character, Octavius Fanks, the detective. 


The Wild Flowers in Colors, 
WAYSIDE — BLOS- 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers for 
the Country Rambler. By Epwarp Step. 
Second Series. With colored illustrations 
of 180 varieties; 23 black and white plates; 
also clear descriptions of 825 species of wild 
flowers, ferns, grasses, etc., a brief intro- 
duction and glossary. Pocket size (6}x4 
inches), limp cloth (uniform in size an 
price with the first series), $2.50. 


BY TANGLED PATHS. 
A Book for Lovers of Nature, Natural His- 
tory Clubs, etc. Stray Leaves from Na- 
ture’s Byways. By H. Megape Briaas. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,* A series of essays on (English) country 
rambles, arranged to cover the months of the 
year in processiun. 


‘“‘ Belongs indisputably in the same class 





hopeful, helpful spirit. 


with John Burroughs.”—Boston Herald. 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., = 


103 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, E 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, 
Modern Masters and Stat 


Id 


Staircases, and havi! 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able mt to Public eaten, Schools, and 
es. rite for catalogue to 


288 5th Avenue, 


FRANK HEGGER, 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintin 
leries and Views from all parts of the 


New York. 


lobe. 





Ca- 
and 

uary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
been made for Educa- 


and Sculpture in the European Gal- 


The Mevennttle Library, 
0) 


ASTOR PLACE. 
ranches: Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 


Books delivered to all parts of the city. 





112 Pages, 300 Marks, 60 Illustrations. 
Paper Cover, 50c.; Leather, $1.00. 


Rough Notes 


Is not a mere compilation, but in the words of the great 
authority on Ceramics, Mr. . me, “ contains 
much new and valuable information.” It has been 
most favorably reviewed by such papers as The Review 
of Reviews, Scientific American, Brooklyn Eaxzle, 

‘oston Globe, Springfield Republican, the organs of the 
Pottery trade, and a host of others. It contains numer- 
ous half-tone illustrations, and no lover of Ceramics or 
Public Library can afford to be without it. Order from 
your bookseller or sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


W. P. JERVIS, 


on POTTE RY Dial 





THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF LIFE. 


Being a contribution to the Study 
of Religions. By H. J. Haranp. 
8vo, $1.50. 


‘The twenty-two chapters of the book have been 
carefully thought out and are in the main well 
conceived and ably expressed. The author has the 
courage of his convictions, and, seemingly, he has 
not adopted them without painstaking investigation 
and study.”— Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Harald’s essay towards solving the problem 
of life is both thoughtful and courageous,” ' 
— Bookseller, London. 


“Mr. Harald is a thinker of no mean capacity.***** 
the main lines of his book are very simple***** 
environment is the cause of evil. But man hag 
power over his environment, exercising which he 
attains to happiness, which is the end of life. The 
book mingles, strangely enough, a physiological 
method with an idealism that is of Emersonian 
quality.”—Christian Register. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lawns and Gardens, 


How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
Ground, andGarden. By N. Jénsson Ross. 
With numerous plans and illustrations by 
the author. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


This book is intended to be a help to all lovers of 
ardening, as applied to home surroundings; a use 
ul aid to every owner of a country residence, to 

village improvement societies, landscape gardeners 
and young students of the art. It treats of the 
practical side of landscape-gardening, describes 
the best hardy plants, and points out the proper 
use of each. 


Sketches Awheel in Modern 
Iberia. ' 


By Fanny Buttook Workman and WILLIAM 
Hunter Workman, authors of ‘‘ Algerian 
Memories.” With 80 illustrations and & 
map. 12mo, $2.00. 


An interesting account of the observations and 
experiences of the authors during their bicycle tour 
in Spain. The authors have not burdened thelr 
narrative with petty details, but have endea' 
to record their impressions of the nature of the 
people, and of the art of Spain, on a trip 
offered some experience not usually met with inthe 
ordinary mode of travel 











An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of. High Politics. By Sypxsr 
C. Grizr, author of ‘‘In Furthest Ind,” 
ete. (No. 20 in *‘The Hudson Library.”) 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


“The whole story is capitally put toge'her, ets 
more than readable from beginning to end.”— 





Stephen Lescombe, Bachelor 
of Arts. 
By Jutivs H. Hurst. 8vo, $1.50. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 








62 James St., Newark, N. J. 


New York and London. 
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Capt. Mahan’s New Work 


ne Life of Nelson 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA 
POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Capt. A. T. Manan, D.C.L., 
LL.D., United States Navy, author 
of “ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History,” &c.  Jilustrated with 19 
portraits and plates in photogravure 
and 21 maps and battle plans. 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


The Life of Nelson forms a 
third book in the series of brill- 
iant works upon “Sea Power,” 
recognized everywhere as an au- 
thority. Nelson’s correspond- 


ence and despatches and other | 


sources of information have been 
carefully examined. Capt. Ma- 
han has made Nelson describe 
himself,—tell the story of his own 
inner life as well as his external 
actions, While the first ade- 
quate life of the greatest sea- 
fighter the world has known, it 
is likely to take a high rank 
among Memoirs. 


Uniform with the Life of Nelson 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON HISTORY. 1660-1783. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AND EMPIRE. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


QUO VADIS 
The Remarkable Historical Romance 
by the author of ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword,” depicting Rome at the Time 


of Nero and the Foundation of 
Christianity. 


QUO VADIS. A Narrative of the time 
of Nero, By Henry K. SIENKIEWICz, 
author of “ With Fire and Sword,” 
“The Deluge,” etc. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


_ Now in its Twentieth Edition. 
Everyone is reading it. 


One of the greatest books of our day.— 
Tue Sean. «i 7 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
254 Washington Street, Boston 


Very Goop READING. 


For the White Rose of Arno, 


By OWEN RuHOscOMYL, Author of “ Battlement and 
Tower,” “Jewel of Ynys Galon,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth ornamental, $1 25. 

‘The story is brimful of fighting, of hard travel 
and riding, and old-time love-making, and the 
flavor of old-world chivalry in the tenderer portions 
of the novel ischarming and complete. The style 
is always active, virile, and picturesque, and there 

‘ou 


is not a dull or tame chapter in the book.” —Courier, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘*The *‘ White Rose of Arno’ will delight all lovers 
of a good romantic novel.”—Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Princess Desiree. 


A Romance, By CLEMENTINA BLACK. With 8 illus- 
trations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
ornamental, $1.25. 


“A vivacious novel,”—Public Opinion. 


“ . . . It has much the charm of a fairy tale. 
The style is pure and the story dramatic.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


‘**There is plenty of intrigue and royal family 
airs . .. . and those who love a historical 
novel will enjoy this one. Has the air of bein 

founded on facts.”—Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati. 


The Red Scaur. 


A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. By 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
“Altogether it is entitled to rank among the very 


best of modern Scottish stories of humble life.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle, 


**The local color in this book ts vivid, and the 
character drawing excellent.” —Commercial Adver- 
tiser, New York. 


A Boyar of the Terrible. 


A Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tsar of Russia. By FRED. WHISHAW. With 12 
illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

“It is an interesting story illustrating the flerce 
assions of a semi-civilized people; the flight of 

Vera and her escort from the wolves and the de- 

scription of the royal dinner at which the Tsar sent 

bread and galt to each of his boyars who claimed a 

seat at histable are graphic. In short, Mr. Whishaw 

has created a courageous and valiant hero, in whose 
company we can spend an hour =— lost in the 

vivid scenes he depicts.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Uncanny Tales. 


The Shadow in the Moonlight—The Man with the 
Cough—Halfway Between the Styles—At the Dip 
of the Koad—** Will Not Take Place’’—The 
Clock That Strack Thirteen. 


By Mrs. MOLEswoRTH, author of “The Story of a 
Spring Morning,” “The Cuckoo Clock,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The Chariot of the Flesh. 


ANovel. By HEDLEY PEEK. Crown 8vo, 818 pages, 
$1.25. 

“A clever, weird, mystic story.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A new and wonderful novel.”—W. L. Courtney, in 
the Datly Telegraph. 

“Certain to create much interest.”—Rapter's Notes, 
Badminton Magazine. 

“Wildly imaginative, intensely dramatic and 


cleverly reasoned.”—Du Advertiser. 
STANLEY WEYMAN’S ROMANTIC NOVELS 
UNDER THE RED RoBE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Illustrated. $1.25. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Illustrated. $1.25. 


My Lapy Rorna. Illustrated. $1.25. 


FRoM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. II- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Gos 


The Wisdom of Fools 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of ‘‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” ‘* Sidney,” ‘‘ Philip and his Wife,” 
‘*Mr. Tommy Dove,” ‘* The Old Garden, and 
Other Verses,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. [April 2¢.] 


This book contains four stories, very modern, since they 
depict or assume conditions, tendencies, and problems 
characteristic of society to-day. They are told with 
vigor, and poten the well-k n lities of Mra 
Deland’s style, which explain and justify the wide popu- 
larity of her stories, 





A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, author 
of “The Story of Christine Rochefort,” 
Second Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


The “Chatelaine” is born in Europe, lives for some 
years in America, her husband and father tating part ia 
the War for the Union; later she lives in France, and her 
intimate friend is in the Franco-German War. The story 
is very interesting, well written, and promises to be as 
popular as ‘‘ Christine Rochefort.” 


Miss Archer Archer 


By CLarA Lovisz BurnuaM, author of ‘‘ The 
Wise Woman,” “ Sweet Clover,” ‘‘ The Mis- 
tress of Beech Knoll,” ‘‘Next Door,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. [April 24.] - 


Mrs. Burnham’s large circle of readers will gladly wel- 
come this new and thoroughly interesting story. The 
scene is partly on the coast of Maine, partly at an old 
** before-the-war”’ homestead in Virginia. me chai 
ters take in Fortress Monroe, Hygeia Hotel, and Washe 
ington, 


The Day of his Youth 


A Novel, By ALICE Brown, author of ‘‘ Meadow 
Grass,” ‘* By Oak and Thorn,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.00, [April 14.] 


Avery promising story, showing in the most interestin; 
way the development of a noble manhood by both joyfu 
and trying experiences, The story is told with much 
skill, and is very readable. 


The Young Mountaineers 

Short stories. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
(Mary N. Murfree), author of ‘‘In the Ten- . 
nessee Mountains,” ‘‘The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.50. [April 24.] 


This book contains stories of adventure in the mount- 
ains of East Tennessee ; they all have boys for —aan, 
and they are told in the vigorous, dramatic manner o 
other stories by the same author. 


The Open Mystery 


A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By Mrs.A. D.T. 
WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,’’ ‘‘ Patience Strong’s Outings,” ‘‘ The 
Gayworthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. [April 14.] 


In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret the Penta- 
teuch so as to enlist livelier and profounder interest in 
Mosaic story. Back of simple narrative she finds deep 
and helpful suggestions for our daily life and stimulus to 
our wiser thought. She lends freshness to the legendary 
pages, and in her own skillful way ‘‘ moralizes the theme” 
so as to derive from the old story new inspiration and 
light for readers to-day. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


ALMOST READY. 
By the Author of 


THE CHOIR 
Summer in Arcady, LANE 
INVISIBLE. A Kentucky Cardinal, Aftermath, etc. ALLEN. 


Mr. Allen’s new novel will prove a landmark for the student of American literature, holding a prominent place in that revival of the historic 
sense in fiction which has been so noticeable across the sea. His motive is the first appearance west of the Alleghanies of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
and from these conditions of a century ago, which he so vividly presents, Mr. Allen has wrested one of those lessons of humanity which are always 








By JAMES 








modern and always needed. The problem of the book is at once fleshly and spiritual. 





New Stories of the Sea. 
The Port of Missing 
Ships. 


And Other Stories of the Sea. 

Joun R., SPEARS. ° 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 

Four stories of the sea which 
will be sure to interest those whose 
attention has been drawn to the 
life on shipboard by the narrative 
of the writer of ‘‘ On Many Seas,” 

The title of the first story is the 
name by which the book is to be 
known ; others are ‘‘ The Story of 
a Second Mate” and ‘*The Skip- 
per of the Nancy C.” 


By 





RAVELLERS abroad will find the works of 
e Aucustus J. C. Hare invaluable companions. 
The volumes include Walks 
London (ea. $3.00)—Paris ($2.50); Cities of 
Southern Italy and Sicily ($2.50)—Northern 
and Central Italy (ea. $3.50); Four Books on 
France (ea. $2.50); Days Near Paris ($2.50)— 
Rome ($3.50); Wanderings in Spain ($2.00) 
and Studies in Russia ($2.50). 
other books of travel published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Third Edition, 
On Many Seas.. 


The Life and Subeite of a Yankee 
Sailor. 


in Rome— 

ByFREDERICK BENTONWILLIAMS, 

Edited by W1LLIAm S. Boot, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*Every line of this hits the 
mark.” —New York Tribune. 

‘* A picture of the sailor’s life as 
it has never been drawn before,”— 
Providence News. 


Send for these and 


‘ The charm of it is its simplicity 
and truth.”.—New York Herald, 








A NEW SERIES OF NATURE READERS. 


I. Citizen Bird—(Bird Life for Beginners). 
and Dr, ELLiotT Cougs. 

A guide, in a narrative form, to the principal species of North American 
birds, with chapters on anatomy, economic value, habits, etc., and a field key. 
II. Fourfooted Americans—(Some Native Animals). Edited by FRANK 
M. CHAPMAN, 


Man and his relation to and dependence on other animals—Food 
Animals, Fur and Hides, Animal Companions, Mind versus Instinct, etc. 


HEART OF NATURE 
SERIES. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
Author of Zommy-Anne and the Three Hearts, 
Birdcraft, etc. 


By Mrs. M. O. WRIGHT 


With Illustrations by L. A. Fuertes. Ready in 


May, 1897. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Ready in 


September, 1897. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT OF BOTANY, GEOLOGY, ETC. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 


By Wi1.14M B. Scort, Blair Professor of Geology and Palzontology in 
Princeton University, N. J. Cloth, large 12mo, $1.90 eZ. 


A work dealing principally with American Geology, intended to 
serve as an introduction to that science, both for students who desire 
to pursue the subject exhaustively, and also for the much larger class of 
those who wish merely to obtain an outline of the method and principal 
results of study of this science. The future specialist will benefit by this 
elementary outline showing the relative significance of parts of the 
subject and their bearing to the whole and each other. 


New Volumes. 
18mo. 


Under the General Supervision of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Editor of ‘‘The Temple 
Shakespeare,” the Publishers of that dainty edition are preparing a new Series. 

They hope to include the great masterpieces of English Literature, but will not be limited in scope. 

Each work will be printed in full, with no Introductions; Glossarial Indexes, or brief Bibliographies, give needed Notes, 

The books will be printed In clear type, in compact form. Shoulder Notes giving the contentsof each Page will be a feature. 

The Volumes will appear, it is hoped, two a month, in cloth at 50 cents each, and limp leather at 75 cents each. 





THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Cloth, 50 cents, each; limp leather, 75 cents. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGIN- 
NERS IN BOTANY. 


By WiiiaM A. SETCHELL, Professor in the University of California, 
formerly Instructor at Yale University. Cloth, 16mo, go cents néf. 


The author claims that Botany should be taught : 

1. As a science, to cultivate careful, accurate observation, together 
with the faculty of drawing from observations the proper inferences ; and 

2. As a means of leading the mind of the student to interest itself in 
the phenomena of nature for its own further development and profit. 

Both aims are carefully kept in view throughout. 


Volumes now Ready: 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Browne’s Religio Medici. 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

Gulliver’s Travels, 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. 
Bacon’s Es-ays. 

Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, Vol. 1. 
Malory’s Morte d*Arthur, Vol. Il. 
lorio’s Montaigne, Vol. I. 


Others to follow. 


IN CONTINUATION OF STANDARD SERIES. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD NOVELS. 
Peacock.—The [lisfortunes of Elphin— 

Rhododaphne. By Tuomas Love PEza- 
cock. Illustrated by F. H. TowNsEnp. 
12mo. Cloth. pp. xxiand 262. Price, $1.50. 
Every novel has an Introduction, a Prefatory 
Notice written by a critic of distinction, and 
each volume contains about 40 full-page and J C 
other Illustrations. The volumes will consist of |the History of Austria. 
from 400 to 600 pages, crown 8vo, printed on 
antique paper. Send for a list. 


Price, 75 cents. 


8vo; cloth, 75 cents. 





FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 
Joseph Il. By Rev. J. FRANCK BricuT,D.D. 


A direct continuation of the preceding volume. 


Maria Theresa. By Rev. J. FRANCK BriGuT, 
Master of University College, Oxford. Crown 


The two volumes cover an important period in 


“At once learned, lucid, instructive, and full 
of genuine historic insight."— 7he Times. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN HISTORY, <a PUBLIC 


Edited by the University Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College. 
Vol. VIII, No. I. The Struggle between 
President Johnson and Congress ovet 
Reconstruction. 


By CHARLES Ernest Cuapsky, Ph.D. 
8vo. Paper. pp. 141. Price, $1.00, #é&. 
Send for a list of preceding numbers. 
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The Best Twelve American Stories 


On JANUARY 30 we announced that it had long been our 
intention to propose a p/ébiscite on the subject of the best 
twelve stories of American authorship, as suggested in a let- 
ter received, some years since, from the late Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier. Mr. Balestier had conceived the idea of having 
the contents of a volume in the English Library, which he 
and Mr, Heinemann were then publishing on the Continent 
in rivalry with the Tauchnitz series, selected by the ballots 
of our readers. His early death prevented the carrying out 
of this intention ; but the suggestion had commended itself, 
and we have at last acted on it to the extent of obtaining 
and collating several hundred lists. : 

For some time we received fewer lists than letters of in- 
quiry as to the exact terms of the competition; and the call 
for ballots finally took the following form :— 

‘*By American authors we mean authors born in the United 
States, or of American parentage; or such as may have come 
here in childhood and made this country their permanent home. 
This would exclude Mrs. Burnett, who came here from England 
in childhood, but has gone to London of late years and made her 
home there; and Mr. Kipling, who came here after his writings 
had made him famous, and is not an American citizen, nor at 
present even a resident of America. On the other hand, we 
should regard a story by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn as sufficiently Amer- 
ican for our purpose.” 


The polls were closed on March 31, and to-day is the day 
fixed for the announcement of the result of the balloting. 
The number of lists received, from every corner of the 
country, fell a little short of five hundred. The best, accord- 
ing to our judgment, is that of Mr. J. W. George of St. Louis, 
which runs as follows:— 


“The Man Without a Country” Edward Everett Hale 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” Bret Harte 
“The Great Stone Face” Nathaniel Hawthorne 
“The Snow Image” Nathaniel Hawthorne 
“The Gold Bug” Edgar Allan Poe 
“The Murders in the Rue 

Morgue” Edgar Allan Poe 
“The Lady, or the Tiger?” Frank R. Stockton 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” Washington Irving 
“Rip Van Winkle” Washington Irving 
“ Marse Chan” Thomas Nelson Page 
“ Marjorie Daw” Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
“The Revolt of Mother ” Mary E. Wilkins 


We do not offer this as an ideal list, be it observed, but 
merely as, on the whole, the best of those submitted, and 
therefore as the one entitled to the modest prize. Among 
the lists in which only one story by a single author was 
named, the best was offered by G. Adams of New York, and 
is here appended. 

“Marjorie Daw ” 

“Love in Old Cloathes ” 

“The Lady, or the Tiger?” 

“A Humble Romance” 

“The Gold Bug” Edgar Allan Poe 

“The Birthmark ” Nathaniel Hawthorne 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” Bret Harte 

“The Jumping Frog” Mark Twain 

“The Man Without a Country” Edward Everett Hale 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
H. C. Bunner 

Frank R. Stockton 
Mary E. Wilkins 


“Meh Lady” Thomas Nelson Page 
4, poston Jone” George W. Cable 
Gallegher” Richard Harding Davis 





American Themes in Fiction 


It Is NoT difficult to find the causes which have militated 
against a literature of local coloring, and it is no reproach 
against our patriotism that we have so little distinctly Ameri- 
can fiction. There is a law at work which has impelled so 
many of our best writers either to choose foreign subjects or 
to shift the scene of action as expeditiously as possible from 
American to transatlantic surroundings. The inspiration of 
the average American novel may be stated tersely thus: A 
new-rich family, seeking broader fields of culture or social 
display in foreign capitals or at foreign pleasure resorts. The 
young women of the family are attractive. They have every- 
thing to make them so. They are robust in spite of being 
“lithe” or “svelte.” There would be some incongruity in 
making the daughter of a modern millionaire a plant of hot- 
house growth. The family began with nothing and worked 
their way up. To this extent they represent new blood and 
considerable brawn. In other words, it would be incon- 
sistent to picture them as effete. The father of the family is 
sturdy and sensible, despising the tawdriness of social dis- 
tinctions, every successive one of which has to be bought 
with cold cash. He reads the daily papers and winces under 
the lash which is so plainly designed for the ambitions of his 
own household. Not so, however, with the partner of his joys 
and sorrows. Her interest in the world of fashion has kept 
steady pace with the advance of her husband’s bank account. 
Money was made to act as an Aladdin’s lamp in procuring 
the grand entrée. The girls have been made ready for the 
social mart by every appliance in the shape of fashionable 
boarding-schools, ability to call for bread-and-cheese and a 
good many other things in Parisian French, and, above all, 
an exhaustive knowledge of gowns, jewelry and the code of 
observances in society. To this great end everything has 
been subordinated. The subsequent history of such a family 
is almost necessarily transferred to foreign capitals, and the 
still hunt after coronets is made the theme of the favorite 
American satire. 

But such a presentment of American life and aims can 
hardly be accepted as the final type, any more than can the 
dialect stories which have pictured a state of life and man- 
ners which is rapidly disappearing. Even sectional differentia 
have been so much modified, that a novel of twenty or thirty 
years ago would hardly picture the average American of to- 
day. The novel of the future must therefore adapt itself to 
the conditions of a more homogeneous population and more 
distinctly national aims and inspirations. It must throw 
vividly upon the camera the types of social and political lead- 
ership which are best studied in cities, and which the news- 
papers of the day can only give us in segmentary and en- 
tirely concrete fashion. It must be able to deal with these 
without gloves, and not as they are presented to us too often 
in interviews. It fact, the American politician, the promoter, 
the reformer, has never been “written up” as nature in- 
tended that he should be. The caricature has been too broad, 
or the eulogy too fulsome. If the picture of national life and 
manners in the closing years of the century is to be handed 
down with faithful coloring, it must be through romance, for 
biography is of necessity partial. It may be that in such a de- 
lineation more than one of our present men of the hour might 
see themselves held up to the mirror of nature, even if not by 
name—but fidelity in such portraits would be the first thing 
demanded. It will be as essential to do full justice to the 
commercialism of the age and the general leveling influences 
which make one man so like another, and most of them to a 
certain extent business machines. Whether such a story 
would have the charm of feudal romance, is a question. But 
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there is no question that the American novel of the day must 
eschew imitation of old models, for the subjects are of neces- 
sity new. 

If there is no romance in the restless progress of this age, 
then the novel of the future must not call itself a romance. 
It must not fear the reproach of realism. It would, indeed, 
be absolute folly to construct the novel of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century in the United States upon legendary 
or romantic lines. Any departure from the probabilities of 
the case would be instantly detected by a whole host of 
readers, all of whom know that in this age of steam and 
telegraph and myriad daily papers, nothing is easier to do 
than to verify the leading facts of national history as they 
transpire, and nothing is more easily dissipated than fond 
delusions about this or that national hero. It is not the ac- 
cidental or the sudden that most interests American people. 
In a sense, almost every event of real interest is foreshad- 
owed. We area nation of previous engagements and an- 
nouncements, and even the most sensational of daily papers 
cannot often take its readers entirely by surprise. All these 
peculiarities of our modern environment must be taken into 
consideration by the coming novelist, and so, with these 
strong curbs upon his imagination, it seems almost certain 
that the successful picture of the future must call for far 
finer strokes than any which have preceded. A mere por- 
traiture of national life hung on a peg of romance as be- 
tween some One man and woman, will not be enough. Such 
a novelist must grasp the significance of great popular 
movements—what it means to the men and women of to- 
day, and whither it seems to point in the study of our 
national destiny. Is this equivalent to saying that the 
novel of the future must be a purely philosophical novel ? 
Hardly. 

There need be no restraint as to the number of bright 
pictures of domestic and social life, travel, incident and even 
private love-making. But it must be a picture of men as 
they are, of the language as it is, with a due intermixture of 
dialect and slang, but no more than the probabilities of the 
case will bear. It must especially emphasize the life of the 
people as affected by rapidly changing conditions and an 
imperious business system. But it must seize rather upon 

the salient points of a nation’s laborious life than upon the 
drier details of this or that special work. 

In its nicety of delineation it must not contract the horizon 
of its outlook. It may be, indeed, with reference either to 
our foreign relations of the future, or to revolutionary forces 
within our own jurisdiction, that the novel of the future will 
be called upon to deal with intensely stirring events. If the 
law of periodicity means anything, the sword has rusted full 
long. It isin the drama of martial events that the most 
fascinating and easily delineable of a nation’s characteristics 
are most readily flashed forth. From the present eyrie of 
observation we gaze upon a field of fiercely combating 
opinions and hear vague but disquieting threats. Let us 
hope that these will prove unmeaning. Still, with reference 
to the possibilities of national literature, it is of interest to 
keep abreast with every phase of national discontent, so that, 
if storms arise, the causes may be intelligently grasped. It 
was the unsettled conditions of Scottish society which formed 
the framework of most of the Waverley novels. It is the al- 
most unbroken latter quietude of England’s internal affairs 
which has driven historians as well as romancers to go back 
to unquiet times for their ‘most elaborate themes. It is the 
epoch and the crisis which develop the most effective genius. 
in these lines of national delineation.’ Yet if peace and or- 
derly progress are to be the conditions of a long golden age, 
if the present conflicts are merely those of opposing opinions, 
not affecting the course of social harmony and average pop- 
ular content, then the novel of the future must deal in finer 
strokes and may satirize the more amiable delusions, or pic- 
ture the rise and progress of this and that educational or moral 
crusade. Thus there is no immediate means of forecasting 
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the special character of the coming American romance. We 
must know something of the future in order to hazard a 
guess. But with reference to the complexity of our modern 
life, its high intellectual development, the ceaseless play of 
competition in every line of social, business and mental 
progress, it is evident that a truly national novel must prove 
one of the most serious of undertakings. He must indeed 
be broadminded and prophetic by instinct who shall take up 
the four corners of our national advance and present a homo. 
geneous and graphic likeness of the whole. 


WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 





Literature 
*sRodney Stone: A Novel’’ 
By A. Conan Doyle. D. Appleton & Co. 


Havinc artistically removed Sherlock Holmes from the 
scene of his brilliant career, his author and extinguisher has 
turned again to the field of his first success, the historical 
romance. And it may be said in this connection that there 
are no more satisfactory slayers than our fin-de-siécle ro- 
mancers. Would that the shade of De Quincey might in- 
spire someone to write an essay on ‘ Murder as a Fine 
Art” considered in relation to authors and their favorite 
characters, What a noble list of victims might be cited, 
from dear old Sir Roger down! The scene of “ Rodney 
Stone ” is laid in England in the early years of the century, 
just after the Peace of Amiens, at the height of the Napo- 
leonic scare. Upon this as a background Dr. Doyle has pro- 
jected a group of figures illustrative of the spirit of militant 
England. We are introduced to a whole gallery of wits, 
statesmen, admirals, eccentric society gentlemen of the 
capital, and the men of the prize-ring. 

The author is practically the first to make serious liter- 
ature of the “noble art,” and to show the influence of prize- 
fighting on the national character, with philosophic reasons 
for the hold it has so long had upon the Anglo-Saxon Two 
of the three most interesting chapters are accounts of battles 
in the ring. ‘There is no formal defense of the custom, but 
it is intimated that it would be “a less evil that two men 
should, of their own free will, fight until they can fight no 
more, than that the standard of hardihood and endurance 
should run the slightest risk of being lowered in a nation 
which depends so largely upon the individual qualities of her 
citizens for her defense.” Rodney Stone, the son of one of 
Nelson’s men, is taken down to London by his uncle, Sir 
Charles Tregellis, who introduces him to fashionable society, 
the patrons of the race-track and ringside. Sir Charles, 
with his exquisite dress, graceful manners and carefully cul- 
tivated eccentricities, is the type of a vanished breed of men. 
He is an admirable figure about which to group Beau Brum- 
mell, the Marquis of Queensberry, Nelson, Pitt, Sheridan and 
the Prince. It was an age of heroism and of folly, an age 
in which men were ruined by an ill-fitting waistcoat or 4 
misplaced tie, and were made famous by speaking their 
thoughts aloud, by driving nineteen miles in an hour, or by 
walking into a drawing-room on their hands. Rodney tells 
the story, but plays so insignificant a part in it that it 1s 
difficult to justify the title. It should have borne the name 
of Boy Jim, who is the real hero. 

Dr. Doyle’s novel is crowded with an amazing amount of 
incident and excitement. The breakneck race, for example, 
in Chapter VIII, between the tandem curricle and the four- 
in-hand, culminating at the crossing of the bridge, 18 4 
masterpiece, and ought to take the place of the chariot race 
in “ Ben Hur” as a winner of elocution medals. In the 
historical portions Dr. Doyle has followed the traditions of 
Scott and Thackeray. He does not write history, but shows 
us the human side of his great men, living and moving in an 
atmosphere charged with the spirit of the hard-living, hard- 
fighting Anglo-Saxon. 
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Two Books by Canadian Authors 
1. The Pomp of the Lavillettes. By Gilbert Parker, 2. The Forge in 
the Forest. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Mr. ParkeEr’s latest book (1) is to be reckoned among his 
experiments, rather than among his achievements, but it is 
one of those virile bits of experimentation that show the 
master hand, “The Pomp of the Lavillettes ” is the story of 
a French-Canadian family who had once been great people, 
but through disaster, debt and difficulty had lost their seign- 
eurial position and become ordinary farmers, though living 
on a generous scale. As their state decreased, their pride 
grew, and they schemed to recover the social position, theirs 
by right of birth perhaps, but no longer theirs by right of 
breeding, for the family had been more tenacious of their 
traditions of social importance than of gentle manners. 
None of them are prepared for the ancestral position, 
even when it is substantially won back by the pur- 
chase of an adjacent manor and the prosperous marriage 
made by the elder daughter of the house. But, these things 
and others which should make for the prosperity of the fam- 
ily, all fail of their ultimate effect, and, in spite of the title of 
the book, its main interest for the reader is not at all in the 
chronicle of the thwarted fortunes of the Lavillettes, but in 
Mr. Parker’s bold, strong drawing of two characters, Chris- 
tine, the younger daughter of the house, and the Honorable 
Tom Ferrol. y 

In drawing these personages, it almost seems that the au- 
thor is trying to see just how faulty he may make his char- 
acters without alienating our sympathies. Nothing is more 
difficult than to depict engaging rascals so that the reader is 
convinced both of their rascality and their charm. Tom Fer- 
rol is the penniless son of an Irish peer; he has “no morals 
to speak of and very little honor”; he is dying of lung dis- 
ease; he lives by his wits, borrowing, gambling, smuggling ; 
he has as little hesitation in stealing $5000 from the son of 
the house that is sheltering him as he has in making love im- 
partially to the married and unmarried daughters of the fam- 
ily. A shameless swaggerer, a liar, a thief, the victim of an 
incurable disease—this is strange stuff from which to fashion 
a hero with whom we shall sympathize in his sorest straits; 
and Christine Lavillette, passionate, wayward, sullen, “a fine 
little animal with as great a talent for untruth as for truth,” 
is hardly more alluring in the quality of heroine. Yet all this 
is human nature as it comes from the Creator’s hands, Mr. 
Parker's attitude seems to say, and God's pawns in the game 
of life are quite good enough for the ends of literature. It 
is the realist’s attitude, but we have no other realist who sees 
character with such unblenching clearness and such great 
tenderness, Here as elsewhere, the author shows himself 
keenly sensitive to ethical values, though not to ethical pre- 
judices, The story has neither the absorbing interest of “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” nor the artistic finish of Mr. Parker’s 
short stories, but its sincerity and rugged force will commend 
It to those who love and seek strong work in fiction. 

Acadia has found another exponent of its romantic charms, 
and the fact of its being the scene of Prof. Roberts’s story (2) 
will possibly win him readers among a section of Longfellow’s 
admirers whose literary studies have not been so deep as to 
furnish them with a positive knowledge that Acadia and 
Arcadia are two different places. There would be this much 
In favor of their confusion that Prof. Roberts (it really seems 
hardly in keeping to call him “ Professor” in the idyllic and 
youthful atmosphere of this work), while very much at home 
In the former domain of the French Aaditants, has evidently, 
he also, passed some very happy days in the fair land whose 
name is so distressingly similar. Though his hero is of the 
French party, he does not attempt to represent the “ vanished 
people” as altogether lamblike and unoffending victims. Mod- 
ern historical research has devoted itself largely to the demon- 
stration that, as Sir Roger de Coverley put it, there is much 

to be said on both sides. Rehabilitations are the order of 
the day.’ Nero and Henry VIII and Cesare Borgia find 
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themselves, no doubt with some saturnine astonishment, ad- 
mitted into the most exclusive circles. And so, in the teeth 
of Longfellow, it is pointed out, as by a recent historian, 
that “the pursuits of Grand Pré and its fellow villages were 
by no means purely idyllic,” and that “in the struggle to the 
death in which France and England in America were locked, 
it was not at all safe to overlook the fact that in the north- 
east lay a considerable population ever ready to strike hands 
with the Indians in merciless raids upon the English fron- 
tier.” 

In a calm historical light, this book represents the case. 
The hero, as we have said, is French; but so is the villain of 
the piece, the sinister “‘ Black Abbé,” who twice in the story 
comes so near to meeting the reward of his crimes that the 
sympathetic reader feels a little resentment when the hand 
of vengeance is withdrawn at the last moment. And the En- 
glish race supplies the heroine—a distinctly charming one, 
especially when (following a fashion which seems, perhaps 
owing to the prevalence of bicycling, to be a growing one 
among heroines of fiction) she masquerades 2 éa Rosalind in 
order to face the perils of the search for her lost child. We 
have been betrayed into implying what perhaps ought to have 
been concealed until the last moment, that the attractive 
Mizpah is—a widow! Mr. Weller the elder, it is true, had 
not the welfare of the young novelist in mind when he ut- 
tered his classic caution against “vidders”; but as a rule it 
would be safe to extend it so far. Romance sorts ill with 
second marriages in fiction; yet Prof. Roberts, even while 
keeping the child before us as a constant reminder of his 
bold step, has contrived to captivate our affections by the 
winsomeness of this particular case of widowhood. She is 
distinctly laudable as a refreshing deviation from the beaten 
track; and, since we are expressly told that-she is young 
enough to be the daughter of the war-worn hero, we will not 
cavil any further at her state. 

The book as a whole is very pleasantly written, in a style 
neither laboriously archaic nor incongruously modern; and 
its abundance of adventure, stirring enough to please the 
most exacting reader, does not preclude careful and good 
character-drawing, the strange and opportune madman Gril 
being a particularly adequate and original figure. We hope 
that Prof. Roberts may spare the time from less entertaining 
occupations to give us some further passages of adventure 
either in Acadia or Arcadia—or both. 





‘¢ The Spirit of an Illinois Town”’ 
By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It 1s difficult for any work to be better than Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s best has been, but, granting the possibility, we find 
its fulfilment in “‘ The Spirit of an Illinois Town.” This is 
the writer’s first attempt to record contemporary life in fic- 
tion, and its quality is such as to make us regret that she has 
lingered so long in the alluring fields of historical romance. 
The book is even finer than ‘‘ Dollard,” for the reason that 
its insight and faith and passion concern themselves with 
matters nearer to our common life. Doubtless it is good 
for us to be made aware of the heroisms of past generations, 
but the heroisms of to-day stir us more deeply, and the pri- 
mary value of Mrs. Catherwood's novels for the thoughtful 
reader lies in the spiritual stimulus they impart. She has 
an unerring instinct for the real elements of distinction, the 
ideal traits in life, but she has an instinct no less keen for 
significant detail, the salient points that characterize the 
material environment of her people. One might say of this 
story as some clever woman said of ‘‘ The Naulahka,” “ the 
background is one of the leading characters.” 

Trail City in all its actual hideousness and potential 
beauty lies before us. No one has ever shown more con- 
vincingly the squalor, the rush, the intensity, the intoxica- 
tion of life in a growing western town. Involuntarily one 
breathes faster as one reads, so vivid is the presentation of 
the raw, exultant, oxygenated existence which is lived even 
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more in to-morrow than in to-day. Into this atmosphere 
comes a man who has squandered his youth and his patri- 
mony in Europe upon a selfish wife who deserted him after 
impoverishing him. Seth Adams has joined a college-mate 
in a journalistic adventure in Trail City, because life offered 
no other opening. The work and the place are alien to him, 
but he finds there in the girl who embodies, to other men’s 
apprehension, the spirit of the town, a blessing which out- 
lasts her short existence. For the brief but penetrating 
drama of Kate Keene’s life and death, the reader must turn 
to the book. The story has been told too well to permit of 
retelling. The book is one which tempts the critic to quote, 
but the felicitous characterisations on every page make choice 
difficult. The style has spontaneity, conciseness, vividness. 
There are no words or images that are superfluous, and none 
that are misplaced. Mrs. Catherwood has written well and 
movingly before, but she has never shown such absolute 
control over her material, and we fancy that the event will 
prove that she has never obtained such mastery over the 
hearts of her readers. 

The volume contains also “ The Little Renault,” a pathetic 
story of Illinois life in 1680. It is an exquisite episode, 
exquisitely told, but a comparison of the two tales will only 
strenzthen the reader’s conviction that Mrs. Catherwood is 


happier in her delineation of the nineteenth century than of 
the seventeenth. 





Another Kipling in the Field 

A Pinchbeck Goddess. By Mrs. J. M. Fleming. D. Appleton & Co. 
WE READ on the title-page of her book that Mrs. Fleming 
was Miss Alice M. Kipling ; and everybody will want to know 
if she maintains the family reputation. If not a genius like 
her brother, nor an instructive and entertaining writer about 
East Indian things and people like her father, is she at 
least clever? Does she amuse her readers? The reviewer 
who does his whole duty must answer these questions. Mrs. 
Fleming takes India for her scene, but further than that she 
might be anybody, so far as any suggestion of her brother 
goes. There is nothing pessimistic, nothing subtle in her 
book : it is merely a good story, well told. No one but a very 
cross-grained fellow can read it without being amused. The 
story deals with the gay life of Simla, and there is not one 
really serious person in its pages. The heroine begins by 
being serious enough, but ends in a burst of frivolity. She 
reminds one somewhat of Mr. Benson’s ‘“ Dodo,” the great 
difference being that “Winnie” does say a lot of bright 
things, while “* Dodo” was only a silly chatterbox. The 
writer of this notice never smiled a single smile in perusing 
** Dodo,” but has “smiled audibly ” while reading Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s story. It can hardly be called a novel, it is almost too 
slight for that. What those who have lived in India may say 
of the correctness of its pictures we do not know, but to us 
who have never lived in that country it gives the impression 
of great truthfulness to certain aspects of Anglo-Indian life. 
_ The story is unquestionably very slight. A plain, elderly 
girl, Miss Madeline Norton, sent to India'to be married, 
rebels against her superiors, makes herself disagreeable, and 
returns to England at the end of the season. There she sud- 
denly comes into a fortune, and it strikes her, one Sunday 
afternoon, “when worldly thoughts are most rampant,” that, if 
she went back to India as a wealthy widow, it might procure 
her some compensation, in the way of amusement, for the 
sufferings of the past. So she returns as Mrs. Edwards, dis- 
guised with false hair and ‘an artificial complexion, and as- 
tonishes Simla with her audacious manners and extravagant 
dresses. Naturally, the men, who would never have wasted 
a thought on her as the penniless and mutinous Miss Nor- 
ton, find her very attractive as the dashing and rich Mrs. 
Edwards. She has her revenge in fooling several of them. 
But, carrying her audacity, for once, beyond what is thought 
quite proper at Simla, she finds herself in danger of being 
classed with certain ladies, who, while in society and of it, 
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are not very highly respected. This is all the worse as she 
has become involved in what is, for her, a serious love affair; 
and the necessity which she is under to confess the full ex- 
tent of her offending to her lover brings about the dénetiment, 
Major Gilmore is easily satisfied, as a lover should be; and 
all ends happily. 

The idea of the plot is not new in melodrama, but, so far 
as we know, it is new in comedy, and this story is a comedy 
if ever there was one. We doubt if the reader is very much 
surprised at the end, but its working out keeps him in some 
suspense. He begins by feeling somewhat bored by the very 
superior Miss Norton, but he ends with a real fondness for 
“Mrs. Edwards.” There are bits of character-drawing in 
Mrs. Fleming’s story that would not be unworthy of her 
brother, though they are not at all in his manner. It would 
not be strange if she had fallen into some of his ways, but 
she has succeeded in steering entirely clearofthem. Her char- 
acters have a knack of saying things in a way that will be re- 
membered, as when one of them declares that in the hot 
season “ India is divided into hill stations and hell stations,” 
According to another, the life of an Englishman there is like 
“‘ that of a toad in a hole—a red-hot hole frequently.” Mrs. 
Tykes is said to have a desire for a certain sort of fungus, 
reputed edible, which springs up in the heroine’s woodshed, 
*¢ Send it to her, at once, then, with my love,” says the lat- 
ter. ‘“Ifshe likes to go to heaven on q toad-stool, it is not 
for me to hinder her.’”’ The mischief of the up-to-date novel, 
says Mrs. Edwards, is that “some feeble folk set to work to 
imitate pen-and-ink vagaries in their own lives; and the rest 
of us know that it’s all about as serious, sensible and original 
as the bad little boy who says ‘ Damn!’ to be just like papa.” 

‘‘ A Pinchbeck Goddess” is a very amusing story. It will 
be found to be a capital companion for a railway journey. 





‘¢ The Green Book’’ 

By Maurus Jokai. Transl, by Mrs. Waugh. Harper & Bros. 

THE PUBLICATION of an English translation of “The 
Green Book ” furnishes a strong addition to the long list of 
novels hingeing upon sedition, conspiracy and rebellion. 
The book relates the plots of the “¢ Northern Union ” against 
Alexander I, and their outcome. It would require an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Russian secret history to say how 
far Jokai has adhered to truth, or even probability, but the 
most casual reader can discern that the book is by turns suf- 
ficiently vivid to be imagination and sufficiently prosaic to 
be fact. Prince Ghedimin and the Finnish prima donna, 
Zeneida Ilmarinen, are the heads of the conspiracy, and 
the romantic interest of the book centres upon Zeneida’s 
love for Pushkin, the poet. She ensures his happiness by 
marrying him to a young Circassian princess, and his safety 
by keeping him away from St. Petersburg at the time when 
the plots reach their culmination. In the Green Book 
are inscribed the names of the intriguers and their plans for 
breaking up the dynasty and partitioning the Empire. 
Naturally the spies of the Government, aware of the exist- 
ence of the volume, are anxious to get it into their own 
hands. The scene in which the Chevalier Galban learns 
from Zeneida that the accomplishment of these designs 
has been rendered futile, is one of the most vivid and dra- 
matic scenes in a book where striking scenes are scattered 
lavishly. 

The fact that many books have made us more or less 
familiar with the world of Russian conspiracy, deprives the 
reader of that sensation of contact with something utterly 
alien and savage which makes the fascination and the 
horror of some of Jokai’s Hungarian tales. These features 
have their compensation, however. Jokai is at all times 80 
strong that he is improved rather than the reverse by the 
weakening consequent upon his use of a setting and prop- 
erties with which we are familiar. The incidents furnish 
enough of excitement for the reader who demands that ele- 
ment, and for the reader who is indifferent to it there are 
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wonderful green oases in the shape of certain exquisite 
idyllic passages. Among these are the descriptions of the 


‘Tsar’s affection for his illegitimate daughter, Sophie Narish- 


kin; the account of the love of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine for his wife, Johanna Grudzinka, and the episode of 
Sophie Narishkin’s engagement to Pushkin. Jokai’s power 
is even more evident in such passages of delicacy than in 
the more exciting scenes. The translation is so admirably 
done, that the reader is unconscious of the interposition of 
a third person between the author and himself. The sub- 
title of the volume is “ Freedom under the Snow,” the im- 
plication of the author throughout being that freedom in 
Russia sleeps covered deep and cold by the ignorance of 
her people no less than by the tyranny of her rulers. Yet, 
to quote the final sentence, “‘ beneath the deep snow some- 
thing still is growing, the roots of which will never die.” 





‘¢The Man Who Wins”’ 
By Robert Herrick. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

SomE years ago Mr. Lang wondered why the American 
novelist did not use the materials which evolution had de- 
posited at his very doors. Mr. Herrick now gives us, in this 
story, a brief, courageous study of atavism. The Elwells, in 
the third generation, had gravitated again to the Four Cor- 
ners in Middleton. Their elder daughter Leonora, a de- 
generate rather than a barmaid, was “like a water-lily in a 
pool of ooze and slime"—more beholden to her roots than 
her environment. Dr. Thornton, who had met her dissipated 
brother in college, visited the Four Corners frequently, tak- 
ing at first a purely scientific interest in her tired face. He 
watched her “ draw in the saturated air of the summer after- 
noon”; and when questioned by her admitted that her grand- 
father had had an abundance of vitality. Having confided 
to Thornton her belief that “‘when love came there would 
flow in the passion and energy of life,” she became to him 
like a parasitic growth to which he must finally yield. He 
tried to prove to her that heredity need not make cowards of 
us. Yet he loved her “ anzemic body,” which implied a beau- 
tiful dependence. Of course, it was vain for Thornton's aged 
father to remonstrate. In their discussion it transpired that 
the latter had encouraged his son to be a physician, that 
“mere sex might have no unhealthy fascination for him.” 
The son assured him that in marrying Leonora he didn’t 
marry the family, and was determined to have her at any cost. 
“A swinish statement,” the father replied. 

Soon after the wedding, Thornton’s father died, his last 
advice being that they should go West and give the old stock 
a new life ; but they remained in Boston. By the speculations 
of his slatternly father-in-law, Thornton was obliged to sacri- 
fice laboratory work to a general practice, that he might sup- 
port his wife’s relatives. The delicate health of an infant 
daughter caused him to envy the “coarse fibre of some riot- 
ously healthy common folk.” After fifteen years she is de- 
scribed as a “restless young person, tall like him, with fair 
skin like her mother, dark hair, and nervous, active arms.” 
Her devotion to the Salvation Army, he perceived, was a 
“recrudescence of the old Puritan pastor in his revivalist 
days.” She also developed a sporadic yearning for art. Her 
ideals took form in Addington Long, a young artist whom 
her father had befriended. One afternoon the doctor over- 
heard them pondering the problems of heredity. Later, over 
cigars in his study, he explained to the young artist that 
“the man who wins does not devote his life to an exacting 
passion for a neurotic woman.” Long didn’t care to stay to 
dinner. Experientia docet, one is tempted to infer. But his 
Previous words belie his action. We may safely conclude 
that the “miasmatic moment” had not yet arrived. Thus, 

ore our very eyes, two generations yield to the prearranged. 
Few will pause to read the scroll. In spite of this picture of 
the disintegration of New England society, people will marry 
and intermarry and beget many children. But Mr. Herrick 
has made an interesting study. 
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*¢ The Stand-by ”’ 
By Edmund P, Dole. The Century Co. 

IN THE WASTE of current literature, a book that is really in 
earnest is never unwelcome, whatever may be its literary qual- 
ities, and therefore the appearance of a novel by Mr. Ed- 
mund P. Dole of the Hawaiian Islands does not strike us 
with the terror which might otherwise face us in the sug- 
gestion that the annexation of these islands will bring into 
“our midst” a new fold of novelists for which the United 
States must be responsible. Mr. Dole knows the rocky shores 
of northern New England quite as well as the sandy beaches 
of Hawaii. He has taken with him all the Puritan instincts 
which were cultured in that harsh climate, and when we read 
his book we are not astonished at the assertion of one of his 
characters that “‘I believe the Republican party is God's in- 
strument; more than any other, I believe, it is founded on 
Christ’s teachings.” We forbear the insidious intimation 
that Mr. Cleveland’s Hawaiian policy had anything to do 
with this devout sentiment, for it is the spirit of such a creed 
that animates the book. It is, in fact, a tract for the propa- 
ganda of the Prohibition doctrine, to this extent, that the 
hero of the tale is the advocate of that policy, while his 
antagonist is committed to the policy of regulation of the 
liquor traffic, as opposed to its repression. Both sides of 
the case, however, are stated with unusual force and mascu- 
line directness, and it is the battle between two strong men 
that interests the reader, rather than the issues at stake. 

The book opens with a Yale-Harvard boat-race, detailed 
with great spirit (let us say the race of ’86, when Yale won 
back her long-withered laurels, which she has since kept so 
fresh). The enthusiastic memories of a graduate of Mr. 
Dole’s standing will be forgiven by the present generation of 
undergraduates, if they find in this chapter anachronisms of 
college cries and songs, because the boat-race breathes that 
lively ardor which has made all oarsmen turn for generations 
to the fifth book of Virgil’s “ Aineid” for a model of sport- 
ing reporting. ‘The Stand-by,” Craigin, strokes his boat 
to victory, graduates from college and forthwith accepts the 
editorial chair of Zhe Zocsin, a newspaper published in the 
Prohibition interest in a large New England town. We learn 
how the law is rendered a dead letter through the machina- 
tions of John Denman, a wealthy and powerful brewer, whose 
kindness and generosity to his neighbors have won their affec- 
tionate regard, and whose daughter is the heroine of the 
book, despite the fact that she wears diamond earrings and 
a yachting cap “ adorned with anchors and embroidered in 
old gold floss silk.” Craigin sets himself to overthrow this 
despot and enforce the liquor law, embattling thereby a man 
who could hang a balky horse in chains, and whom a railroad 
had dared to defy with the result of finding itself forthwith 
in his box at the safety-deposit vault—no doubt a most hu- 
miliating experience for the railroad and a warning to all 
others in their dealings with brewers. How Craigin succeeds, , 
how in a day his editorials were “‘so biting and caustic that 
they were copied far and wide,” Mr. Dole tells us in a series 
of interesting chapters, until finally we see Craigin nominated 
for Congress by acclamation in a sure Republican district, 
and the dying brewer joining his hand with that of the lovely 
daughter. 

We regret that the story stops with Craigin’s nomination 
for Congress, and does not follow him to Washington; for 
the most interesting period of his career as a typical Ameri- 
can is to follow. Cuirassed with high ideals, devoted to the 
accomplishment of a single political end, his encounter with 
the cynicism of a broader world and his education in the 
enormity of national issues as opposed to.those which stir lo- 
calities, would have been most interesting. We are watch- 
ing the career of such men every day in real life—men to 
whom the conventionalities of the world mean nothing, are 
as the slightest shackles, until it appears how strong is their 
hold. In the gradual adaptation of such men to wearing these 
conventionalities, as a means of accomplishment of their 
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ideal ends, we find one of the most interesting spectacles of 
our politics. 

Mr. Dole is a lawyer, and his book deals largely with the 
discussion of points of law. We venture to say that, after 
the boat-race, the best chapter in his book is that dealing 
with a debate in a board of aldermen between a shrewd 
lawyer and an acute layman, wherein the layman wins out, 
hands down. The tide of this debate surges back and forth 
with delightful ingenuity. Mr. Dole’s book may lack literary 
finish, but, we re-affirm, it is interesting. We read it to the 
end, and commend it accordingly. 





*¢ The City of Refuge’’ 
By Sir Walter Besant. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Ir may be that with a scene almost entirely laid in this coun- 
try, something analogous to that extra drop of nervous fluid 
which Col. Higginson attributes to the American race has 
entered into the imagination and the style of Sir Walter 
Besant. Certain it is that this book impresses one as being 
several degrees more lively and interesting than some of 
those which he has produced in these last years. Just how 
much used to come into the novels associated with his name 
from his sometime partner, Mr. Rice, it would be impossible 
to determine with scientific accuracy; but more than one 
among those for which he alone is responsible have been, it 
must be said, a trifle dull. We knew an unkind person who 
compared the effect of these works to the taste of the 
wholesome but hardly exhilarating beverage consumed by 
the abstemious in England under the name of “ toast-and- 
water.” But “The City of Refuge” has a more decided and 
agreeable flavor. In conception it is distinctly fresh and 
original, while the execution is, on the whole, happy. The 
greater part of the story is a sort of “ Blithedale Romance,” 
in that it deals with the life of an exceedingly quaint 
community located somewhere in New York state—to be 
precise, about four miles from the city of Aldermansbury. 
They are a peaceable and harmless set, who are supposed 
to have come from Outside for the attainment of Elevation ; 
they labor daily, with a truly monastic abhorrence of idle- 
ness, and in the evening, after supper, practise a curious 
rite which they call Meditation, a profound trance, which 
habit has made it possible for them to enter voluntarily. 

The Master, an absolutely sincere though visionary en- 
thusiast, is drawn with great consistency and sureness of 
touch, and makes a very dignified and attractive figure. But 
the interest centres in the relations to the community and 
to each other of two Englishmen who are there for a time, 
and not in pursuit of Elevation. One of them is Sir Charles 
Osterley, once a rising English statesman, but now a ruined 
gambler, and an inmate of this secluded place as the safest 
shelter from a charge of murder. The other, Gilbert Mar- 
yon, is a devoted friend of Lady Osterley, who has for two 

, years been in search of her husband, with a half.defined 
purpose to rid her of him in some way and free her from 
the haunting fear of the discovery of his shame. The con- 
trast between the two cultivated Englishmen and their crude 
environment affords scope for much good treatment; though 
Gilbert's outspoken disgust with the surroundings in which 
he has voluntarily placed himself, and his whole bearing 
towards some of his new associates, seem hardly in keeping 
with the good breeding which he is supposed to exemplify. 

There are two parallel-currents of interest, outside of the 
community life itself—the relations between the two men, 
which necessarily grow more and more strained until they 
reach a climax in the thrilling game of écarté whose stake 
is a life, and, side by side with this darker story, the idyllic 
romance of Gilbert’s growing love for an angelic creature 
who springs, flower-like, from this very unpromising soil. 
All ends happily, with the deliverance of Lady Osterley 
(though, by a strange sequence of events, not at Gilbert’s 
hands), the crowning of his love, and a complete revolution 

in the methods of the House of Meditation, the legacy of 
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his epoch-making sojourn there. Sir Walter writes o 
American institutions (such as * iced water”) under the as- 
pect of pleasing novelties, but with considerable under- 
standing. We are only moved to wonder why he chose the 
word “clicking” to describe, more than once, the sound 
produced by the “ electric trams.” 





‘* McLeod of the Camerons’’ 
By M. Hamilton. D, Appleton & Co. 

THE MAN who marries ‘‘beneath’”’ him is no newcomer in fic- 
tion ; but the woman who does so is of rarer occurrence there. That 
such a marriage furnishes excellent material for a novel is proved 
by this story of the granddaughter and niece of an earl, who 
marries secretly, when still very young, an engineer in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. The man is sent to China immediately after- 
wards, and it is not till three years later that his wife, who 
has come to see the irreparable folly of her step, can join him 
at Malta, his new station. The reader makes her acquaintance 
on board the steamer that is taking her out. 

Now, if there is one thing of which an Englishman of the 
lower middle class is firmly convinced, it is the innate superiority 
of man over woman. Mrs. Stoddart at last makes the acquaint. 
ance of the hero of her short dream as he really is: pompous, 
underbred, proud of her family (who, of course, do not recognize 
him), yet unhesitating in his opinions of her duties, and of the 
proprieties of life. Occasionally he gets mixed up with the mili- 
tary and naval society of the island, and thrives on snubs; he 
cleans his finger-nails by preference in his wife’s drawing-room, 
and in her presence (it seems to be a pastime with him, as 
whittling a piece of wood is with farmers); and it never enters his 
head that she may not be quite entranced by the possession of 
such a glorious specimen of the lord of creation as he. 

The author has been uncommonly successful in presenting to 
the reader both the humor of the situation as seen from without, 
and the sordid misery of it when actually lived through from 
day today. The sketches of life at the station—of dinners, polo, 
private theatricals, dances, teas, flirtations and all the usual 
round—are fresh and full of movement and sunshine. As for 
Captain McLeod, the tragedy of his life and the part played therein 
by Mrs. Stoddart, we will leave those for the reader to discover. 
Suffice it to say that the tragedy of the story is fully as good as 
its comedy. Itis stated that the book is enjoying great popularity 
in England. It merits an equal measure of success in this 
country. 





‘¢ Charity Chance ’’ 
By Walter Raymond, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WHEN one finds houses ‘‘snugly lie together close” on the 
first page of a novel, and a little later hits upon a ‘‘ rich smile 
which creams on the countenance when the milk of human kind- 
ness has turned a little sour'’; and to his unspeakable fury detects 
a young poet who is described as ‘‘oracular out of the profound- 
est depths of sad experience,” making love to the heroine in 
precisely the same language as did a loquacious huntsman a hund- 
red pages before, one feels like following the example furnished 
by the latter, who ‘‘to the glory of his calves positively ran.” 
Bu the tale is not as unskilful in construction as it is faulty and 
commonplace in diction; till you have finished it, you do not 
realize what a mechanical, ideal little world the author has created, 
and what a clean sweep he has made of all elements that may be 
regarded as objectionable. The embezzler destroys himself, 
instead of cumbering the gallery with his paces as did Ibsen. 
Charity leaves off where she began, at home. Disinherited by 
the cripple who had adopted her when she was a ‘‘ workhouse 
brat,”’ and rebuffed by the visionary creature whom she thought 
she preferred to the cripple’s athletic brother, she became first 4 
governess and then a novelist, 2 /a Charlotte Bronté, and was 
able at once to relieve’ the fallen fortunes of her benefactress and 
to marry the person she had jilted. 

The poet, when we are through with him, becomes an abstrac- 
tion—a vanishing point. ‘‘Imagination and he,’’ we are in- 
formed, had ‘‘ played a game of chance, with mere words for 
counters.” Thus the character is robbed of its accumulating 
picturesqueness, and it becomes a matter of trifling interest that 
the man had three shirts to his back and persuaded another’s fiangle 
that everything that was real was right. Such disillusionment— 
resorted to even by a Trollope—is, like suicide, a convenient dems 
ex machind for one who has his hands full. - If the framework 
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the story were less rigid, a life-like characterization were practic- 
able. As it is, however, artificial means have to be used to create 
an appearance of life. Frailties are scattered broadcast. Only 
one person knows his own mind. The poet, the cripple, the 
governess, are like a thousand others that range along through 
conventional fiction, and are supporied solely by the sprightliness 
of the narrative. 





Texas and Louisiana Storytellers 
rt. An Elephant's Track, and Other Stories. By M. E. M. Davis. 
Tilus. 2. Solomon Crow's Christmas Pockets,and Other Tales. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. Illus. Harper & Bros. 

THE new and the old South contrast picturesquely in these 
twin volumes by two ladies whose keen eyes, like Mme. de 
Sévigné’s, comprehend, as well as observe, and whose ready pens 
record with a thousand delicate shades what they have so swiftly 
and comprehendingly observed. Mrs, Stuart is a delightful 
friend of the Black People, a true artist who from simplest mate- 
rials like the old moonlit banjo in ‘‘ The Two Tims,” gathers a story 
of thrilling pathos that makes the eyes of the born Southerner well 
with involuntary tears. Mrs. Davis, with almost equal skill on 
the humorous side, takes the ‘‘ yaller Texas rangér,”’ the gaunt, 
sallow-cheeked Texas woman ot the plains, under her guardian- 
angelship (1), and elicits from her discordant individuality strains 
of charmingly human music, in which thorough knowledge of the 
female heart is combined with fine dramatic power and complete 
mastery of the energetic Texas diction. ‘*The Grovelling of 
Jinny Trimble” is a little masterpiece in its way, true to human 
nature in every detail, pathetically true of the pretty Texas bride 
who marries the handsome, good for-nothing ranchero, submits 
to his frequent aberrations and desertions, is taunted by the 
feminine neighborhood with ‘‘grovelling’’ before him, and one 
day—blazes out into an impassioned Medea, fierce as the stormy 
lightnings themselves. Mrs. Davis has a rare imaginative 
touch, too: ‘** The Song of the Opal” shows her in a new style, 
changeful as the precious stone itself; and in the third section of 
her book, ‘‘ From the Quarter,” one can see the depths of her 
sympathy with and appreciation of the Negro nature. 

The literary world has long known Mrs. Stuart as a capital 
storyteller, humorous, natural to the point of photographic 
accuracy in her delineations of African situations and plantation 
dramas, and abounding in native talent for catching ‘‘ odd fish” 
and making them dance and dangle on her artistic hook. ‘*‘Sol- 
omon Crow’s Christmas Pockets’’ (2) is the title story only of a 
volume of ten entertaining pieces in prose and verse, in which she 
shows her skill in animal fable, Negro psychology, in depicting 
Christmas times in the ‘‘ reconstructed"’ South, and in bringing 
vividly before us amusing little dramas as they occur on the 
‘‘banquettes’’ of New Orleans every day in the year, Her 
“‘Golden Wedding” of a year or two ago was truly a work of 
art, and her later observations in this strange, remote world have 
confirmed the literary world in its estimate. The South will 
suffer no injustice in the disclosures of two such rare interpreters 
as we have in Mrs, Stuart and Mrs. Davis. 





Balzac 
1. Juana, and Other Stories, Trans. by Miss K.P. Wormeley. Rob- 
erts Bros. 2. The Country Parson. Trans. by Ellen Marriage, 
Preface by G. Saintsbury. Illus. 3. The Peasantry. Trans. by 
Ellen Marriage, Preface by G. Saintsbury. Illus. 4. A Harlot's 
Progress. 2vols. Trans, by James Waring, Preface by G. Saints- 
bury. Illus. Macmillan Co, 

EACH ONE of the nine short stories contained in ‘‘ Juana” (1) 
contains also the concentrated essence of Balzac—a quintessence 
almost too powerful to take except at long intervals. It would 
have been artistically wise in the publishers to sandwich these 
intensely disagreeable stories between real specimens of comédie 
humaine, where there was light and laughter and jest, allowing 
the reader a little space to catch breath after supping so full of 
horrors. It is only Balzac, however, to whom such things can 
be forgiven, who can make such terrible things true works of 
art, who can emerge from such a blood-bath radiant and smiling, 
imperturbable as the sun itself which shines upon the just and 
the unjust. Many countries claim these tales. Spain is the 
Scene of two (‘‘Juana” and ‘‘El Verdugo’’), Italy of ‘‘ The 
Elixir of Life,” Brittany of ‘‘A Drama on the Seashore,” Bel- 
gium of *: Maitre Cornelius’; and the Middle Ages form the 
period of ‘‘The Hated Son” (how Balzacian the title!) Any 
one of these tales would have sufficed to make the reputation of 
an ordinary writer, but to Balzac they were the mere diamond. 
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dust of his genius, thrown off in sparkling clouds while he was 
engaged on his real ‘‘ works.” 

‘*Tne Country Parson” (2) is only an illustration of the same 
untiring wealth and may well, as Mr. Saintsbury says, be put side 
by side with ‘* The Country Doctor’’ as an ideal representation in 
soul curing, as the doctor was in body-curing. It is the story of 
a great crime and a great expiation, to which Balzac returned 
again and again with remodelling hand from 1839, when it ap- 
peared, to 1847, when it took its final place in the Comédie, after 
numerous revisions. It it is well translated in the new version. 

Balzac was quick to see the tendencies of the time, as Rous- 
seau was in his ‘* Nouvelle Héloise,’’ and to embody them, like 
Rousseau, in a purpose novel. The use of the peasantry, ‘*a 
Robespierre with a single head and 20,000,000 hands,” revealed 
to him in 1830 a striking subject for a romance of many colors, 
‘*a bucolic overlooked by Virgil:” For eight years he worked on 
the theme (3), which he calls ‘‘a cruelly bloodthirsty drama "— 
‘‘the Peasant who stultifies the Code by reducing the ownership 
of land to a something that at once is and is not. Here you 
shallsee this indefatigable sapper at his work, nibbling and gnaw- 
ing the land into little bits, carving an acre into a hundred scraps, 
to be in turn divided. Here is a social dissolvent, created by the 
Revolution, that will end by swallowing up the dourgeotsée, which 
in its day devoured the old od/esse."" Zola has attempted the 
same subject—far less successfully—in ‘‘ La Terre,” for in Bal- 
zac we have realism drawn from actual experience, formidable, 
minute, detailed, while in Zola there is an active fancy at work 
endeavoring to preconceive things. 

We are at a loss to conceive why among an infinity of titles 
such a name should be given, in translation, to ‘* Splendeurs et 
Miséres des Courtisanes” (4). ‘*Be bold, be bold, and every- 
where be bold,” may be a Spenserian aphorism applicable to the 
fantastic exploits of ‘‘ The Faérie Queene”: it need not be ex- 
emplified in the christening of books. 





‘‘ Frances Waldeaux ”’ 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. Harper & Bros. 

THE tragedy of the strenuous mother and the inadequate son 
makes a theme for literature whose interest cannot be exhausted 
uatil the novelist has used as material the thousand forms of mas- 
culine inadequacy possible from the maternal standpoint. In this 
story Mrs. Davis presents the case of an intense and passionatel 
self sacrificing gentlewoman who thinks that she sees in her self- 
complacent heir the fulfilment of all her own thwarted hopes. Her 
surprise when he becomes infatuated with a girl whom he himself 
at first sight had pronounced ‘‘ vulgar from her red pompon to 
her boots,” would be ludicrous if it were not tragic. The after- 
effects of the son’s marriage upon the mother's character open up 
for the latter depths of emotion and actualities of evil in her own 
soul which she had never faintly suspected, and she is finally forced 
to recoil from herself as she had at first recoiled from Lisa. In the 
very end, everyone is made happy, even the son, who does not de- 
serve it, unless weakness and amiability constitute a claim upon 
fate for happiness, The concession of a good ending, however, is 
not made by the author to the reader, but by Providence to 
Frances Waldeaux’s intensity, which is so great that it imposes 
the fulfilment of her desires even upon the universal order of 
things. The story of her later life is conceived with power and 
told with directness. 

The characters of the book are seen with a single eye and drawn 
with a steady hand, and the minor personages are as carefully 
characterised as the more important ones. If one were to com- 
plain of anything in the book, it would be of its excess of ges 
The style is concise to the point of dryness. We are told only 
the things which are directly pertinent to the tale, and the result 
is a certain lack of atmosphere. The characters stand out with 
the crystalline brilliancy of figures seen through an expanse of 
plate-glass, and in admiring their clearness we forget now and 
then that the reader’s task is that of sympathy. 





‘+A Court Intrigue ”’ 
By Basil Thompson. D. Appleton & Co. 

IN THESE multivoluminous days, it is a very nice and delicate 
matter for an author accurately to determine how much of his 
thinking is his own, and how much is a complex residuum of 
other authors’ thoughts and imaginings. If everyone can say, like 
Ulysses, ‘‘ 1 am a part of all that I have met,” a reader, too, is a 
part of all that he has read, which makes it extremely difficult for 
him to maintain anything like a stable and independent self from 
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which to evolve a fresh idea. Even if he doesn’t read other 
authors’ books at all, he still runs the risk of thinking the same 
thoughts, as the countless coincidences of literature have shown. 
It would, indeed, be vastly stranger if no two people hit upon the 
same plot or series of reflections than that they should, when they 
are under the influence of the same Zezfgezs¢, and unavoidably 
subject to conditions which are duplicated in every clime. The 
liability of literary duplication is most often present soon after the 
appearance of very popular works. The popular writer's plot be- 
comes such universal property that it finally settles into the back- 
ground of some reader’s consciousness, and stays there till he for- 
gets that it was not there always, or at least that it is not indigen- 
ous to his own mental soil. Like the hedgehog, in the delightful 
fairy-tale, he has taken cabbages from a certain field tll he 
‘*comes to look upon the field and the cabbages as his own.” 
Hence it comes to pass that about every third or fourth novel now 
published reminds one of Hope, Weyman, or du Maurier. Of 
course, the Princess Flavia is always disguised, more or less, by a 
change of costume, characteristics or background. But one knows 
her through all her disguises, and she always suffers from com- 
parison with the model from which she is copied. 

Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘ Court Intrigue” is a clever literary precipita- 
tion (an unconscious one) from a mental Stockton-Zenda residuum. 
The princess appears in due season, but her only claim to the title 
is based upon the fact that she dwells in a court made up of 
lunatics. The hero of the tale, with nineteenth-century dispatch, 
‘tides to his fate on a bicycle and gives rather damaging evidence 
concerning his sanity by confessing how long he was the guest of 
lunatics without discovering the fact. Finally, a box of papers ap- 
prises him that the king, with whom he has observed the most 
punctilious court etiquette, is a patient in a private asylum, and 
that all his soz-dzsant subjects are lunatics whose hallucinations in- 
clude a belief in the king and his chimerical kingdom. The va- 
rious lunatics are very skilfully fitted into their respective manias. 
Especially good is the character of the old gardener, who pulled 
up his rose- bushes to weed them, explaining that it was easier than 
trying to pull up the weeds with ‘‘the bushes in the way.”’ 





‘* The Falcon of Langeac’’ 
By Isabel Whiteley. Copeland & Day. 

IF A novel may be defined as ‘‘ history that did not happen,” 
and history as ‘‘ fiction that did happen,” if, in short, epigrams 
were of any particular value in illuminating canons of criticism, 
this tale, being of the nature of a chronicle told in the first person, 
would be ‘‘’alf and ‘alf.” Despite the witticisms of Profs. 
Green and Brander Matthews, we do not hesitate to declare it a 
capital story—told in a quaint, adequately romantic manner, that 
in a measure atones for a certain looseness of construction. One 
rather wishes he had lived to love in those good old gory times of 
Francis I, when my lady's eyes met those of her protecting 
knight and she shuddered and clung to him; and when eloping 
lovers could ‘*drop”’ from upper-story windows into each other's 
arms without spraining an ankle. There is a sprinkling of the 
weird in this novel—an abundance of creeping shadows and noise- 
less footsteps. The neutral ramparts of Mont Saint Michel loom 
up picturesquely as a city of refuge. ‘‘To the gates!” some one 
cried. ‘‘Here comes one man pursued by two!” And the 
warder would invariably let down the drawbridge in time. Of 
course, the reader has to pay the penalty of so much unwithered 
individualism. In a dark valley he comes upon a doddering 
cripple, the victim of a suzerain’s cruelty, and the dungeon where 
our hero is confined has not the faintest odor of heather bloom. 
But in a story that is lively to the point of skittishness, and withal 
restricted within narrow limits, there is little opportunity for local 
color or historic details. 

Suffice it that the author evinces a knowledge that is enough for 
every purpose on this.side of pedantry, and has thrown away 
sufficient material to make a readable story out of what remains. 
Her art, however, is unconvincing. There is no spell about it. 
One follows her complacently; even enjoyably. After the hero 
and his charge have, wonderfully escaped from a rakehelly inn, 
the reader has no fears for their future. His suspense as to the 
villain’s return ‘‘at any moment ” hardly amounts to a thrill, for 
he is reasonably sure that Constance will be not unkindly treated. 
Indeed, she reappears ‘‘in good health,’ and her rescue is 
accomplished with a nicety of detail that is truly French. One 
sees in the remaining pages a fine chance for the ghost of the 
story to hover about after the story proper is concluded. . But 
on page 168 ‘‘a thought shot through” the hero’s ‘* brain” which 
sends the action zipping along to the very end. The love scenes 
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are idyllic rather than passionate. The Sieur de Langéac, whose 
signet ring had upon it the falcon, is a well-drawn character, He 
is gradually divested of his false pride and churlishness and at last 
becomes a fit companion of the adorable creature who loves him, 





‘¢The Coming of Chloe” 

By Mrs. Hungerford (** The Duchess”). J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mrs. HUNGERFORD'’S tastes were floral rather than literary. 
Take out all the violet-eyed, golden-haired girls who climbed 
thorny stiles and pressed their tender little pricked fingers against 
their. mouths, remove all tomboys and coquettes, calf. and kitten 
loves, and beneath the pale inconstant lhght. of the moon, with 
perhaps a shower of rose-leaves, her garden becomes a comic- 
opera stage crowded with adorable, irate majors, young women 
aspiring to be marchionesses, ‘‘ culprits,” and mothers out-weary- 
ing themselves that their daughters may be well married before 
the curtain fall. The italics on each page of Mrs. Hungerford’s 
novels give a certain ¢empo to the performance; one can almost, 
hear her beating time with a baton, that the action may be vis- 
ibly quickened. It is rather strange that it did not occur to her 
to give the same air of distinction to words as she did to sen- 
tences, by crowning a particular letter with some orthoépic sign. 
With sorrow we confess that we cannot vouch for the respecta- 
bility of the Duchess’s last novel but one (‘* Lovice,’’ her post- 
humous story, has just been published). There is an adven- 
turess in this one, bearing the name of Miss Jones, whom we are 
led to take on trust as a good girl. We sight her prospective en- 
gagement early in the tale, are glad that she is going to realize an 
enormous fortune within the year ‘‘ unless the most unforeseen 
thing happens”’—in a word, she comes and conquers us, when, 
votla, it transpires that she has been married all the time and is 
just waiting for the wreck of her absentee husband! 

It is too frequently overlooked that Mrs. Hungerford was en- 
abled by her prosperity to conduct a kind of Beauty Culture Co. 
Have you not observed that the young ladies who habitually read 
her novels have exquisite teeth and manners, and desire to be 
nice to everybody? What a girl was Cissy in the present work! 
‘**Oh! how good—how lovely of you!’ she exclaims on receiv- 
ing a bangle from the Major. She hesitates for a second; then, 
encouraged by the pleased light in his eyes, she suddenly slips an 
‘arm round his neck, pulls down his head, and gives him a most 
honest kiss.” And elsewhere young men are taught how rude. it 
is to ask a young lady who has declared that she’s not engaged if 
that is true. 





‘* Lo-to-kah ”’ i 
By Verner Z, Reed. Illustrated by C. Craig and L. M. Dixon. 
tinental Publishing Co. 

THE IMPERFECTIONS which the critic remarks in ‘‘ Lo-to-kah ” 
are not, perhaps, those which the author, Mr. V. Z. Reed, had in 
mind in writing his short and modest preface, and which he seeks 
to account for by saying that his tales of Indian bravery and magic 
were written ‘‘ in the scant leisure that falls to the lot of a busy 
man of business.’" That excuse usually portends uncertain syntax 
and mixed metaphors; while Mr. Reed writes intelligibly and 
smoothly. But the tales are not sufficiently plausible to be ac- 
cepted as wholly successful efforts of the imagination; they are 
not nearly exact enough to pass for studies of Indian manners and 
superstitions, and there is not a trace of humor in them. Yet, 
they can hardly be the work of a novice in the art of story-telling; 
at any rate, many a well-known writer has made a worse begin- 
ning. The central figure of the old medicine-man, who has made 
the grand tour—personally conducted by the late Mr. Barnum, we 
take it—and that of the Spanish witch, who is a sort of female 
Wandering ‘Jew, are interesting, and might have been made very 
effective in the hands of a great romancer like the late Mr. Steven- 
son. But it is not to underrate Mr. Reed’s ability to say that it 
falls far short of Stevenson’s. It is not given to every body to pro- 
duce a congruous mixture of Indian magic, theosophy and old- 
fashioned romance. Our author knows the formula, he knows 
where it is necessary to be impressive, confidential, mysterious, 
philosophical ; yet, somehow, the trick does not come off. Though 
willing, we are not taken in. — Still, we have read all six of these 
stories with pleasure, and that is the main thing. There is a faint 
aroma of the southwest about them—the magniloquent, sanguine, 
speculative southwest—such as may cling to a silver senator, after 
several years of Washington.. And the clever pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, especially the adaptations of quaint Indian designs, add greatly 
to its attractiveness. 
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‘‘THE Touch of Sorrow” is well-named, for the interest of the 
story is derived entirely from its study of the influence of grief 
upon the character of a girl who arrives at maturity without 
having known it. She is represented as the incarnation of joy, 
a buoyant, sparkling creature, ignorant of suffering and shrinking 
from all contact with it. She makes a pretty picture of happy- 
hearted selfishness, of thoughtless frivolity; and her repugnance 
to pain is well-observed and truthfully described. The suffering 
of others excites in her antagonism and the desire to escape, 
rather than sympathy; she cannot bear to hear of it or touch it. 
And it is only after she herself has been struck heavily by fate 
through the death of her child, that she begins to understand. 
It is a little. doubtful, though, whether even this could have 
sobered and changed the joyous creature so completely; she was 
somewhat too much absorbed in herself for a lasting transformation. 
Nevertheless, it is a clever study. The men in the book are mere 
lay-figures; and, though the writer is anonymous, her sex is 
apparent. The first part of the story is too sentimental, and no 
man could conceive a hero whose ‘‘ brown curls were just roused 
into gold by the last rays of the sun.”" (Henry Holt & Co.) 


@a. 


IF IT SEEMS good in his own eyes, an author undoubtedly has 
a right to experiment in fresh fieids, but he must never be sur- 
prised if the audiences who have grown attached to certain aspects 
of his mental activity decline to applaud his essays in a different 
direction. In writing ‘‘ A Rebellious Heroine,’’ Mr. John Kend- 
rick Bangs has departed from his usual style to such an extent 
that the book hardly seems to have been written by himself. This 
is a decided disadvantage to the book, which is a fantasy con- 
ceived in the manner of Stockton, but lacking, of course, the dis- 
tinctive flavor of that writer’s own work. It has, in fact, all the 
demerits which have ever been attributed to either humorist, and 
the graces of neither. For hopeless lack of character, Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted is nothing compared to this melancholy 
changeling. The tale records the experiences of an insubordinate 
heroine and the embarrassments of a young writer when this im- 
portant character declines to accept his views as to her life and 
fate and persists in doing unexpected and self assertive things in- 
stead of fitting herself quietly into her proper niche in the novelette 
which Mr. Stuart Harley is writing on an order from Messrs. Her- 
ring, Beemer & Chadwick, publishers. The notion would have 
made a sparkling short story, but, beaten thin to cover 200 pages, 
its texture becomes very fragile indeed. and as the good things to 
which the author has accustomed his readers are conspicuous for 
their absence, we hold that Mr. Bangs’s admirers have a right to 
feel themselves aggrieved. (Harper & Bros.) 


@A. 


ADVOCATES of local color in fiction agree that the maps of the 
United States and of Short-story Land as seen in our current lit- 
erature should be co-extensive, and that the discerning person 
should practically be able to construct the former from the latter; 
but the development and occupation of new territory in literature 
as in life is a matter of time. Mr. Robert Cameron Rogers, the 
author of ‘* Old Dorset,” is to be congratulated upon having an- 
nexed and thrown open for our occupation a bit of new and desir- 
able territory. Dorset is a town-in the ‘‘ southern tier’ of New 
York counties, noted for its Negroes, its hospitality and its bez uti- 
ful women. The life of the place has about it something of the 
plenitude and picturesqueness of the South, and its chronicler has 
reproduced the atmosphere very delightfully. What he does is 
done well. The themes are adequate and the stories are grace- 
fully written. There is, however, a constant suggestion through- 
out the yolume that the writer's point of view is that of a dilettante 
in life and letters. Heis serious, but not intensely in earnest, about 
both, and as a result his attractive work falls just short of the 
measure of vitality which is needed to make it go far. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. ) 

@A. 


IT Is a pity that the excellences of ‘ Ring o’ Rushes,” by Shan 
F. Bullock, are not of a more penetrating kind. This little col- 
lection of Irish tales and sketches contains so many admirable and 
artistic touches that the reader is vaguelv disappointed. both in 
the book and in himself, when he finds that his satisfaction is not 
very deep or lasting. With all its humor, pathos and its few 
lightning flashes of universal reality, the book does not bite into 
memory as do Jane Barlow's Irish sketches, for instance, and this 
is the more strange because the writer evidently loves both the 
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work and the theme. However, it is. no mean distinction to 
do work so good that it creates discontent because it is not 
perfect, and certainly this exalted dissatisfaction is the sensation 
which ‘‘ Ring o’ Rushes” excites, At least two of the stories, 
‘¢ They Twain” and ‘‘ The Splendid Shilling,” are free even from 
this flattering reproach, for they arouse thet lively gratitude 
which is the test of excellence achieved. (Stone & Kimball.)— 
ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN’S ‘‘A Marital Liability” has been 
added to the Lotos Library. It was originally published as the 
‘*complete novel” of Lippincott's Magazine for Sept. 1896, and 
was reviewed at length in these pages on Sept. 5 of that year. 
As stated there, the story contains all the material for an effective 
play. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


@a. 


‘*IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY,” by Maria Louise Pool, is a, 
sketchily written little book recording some of the author's experi- 
ences in the North Carolina mountains. The incidents are 
related with a mild but constant humor, in which Miss Pool 
pertinaciously wraps herself for protection against the physical 
and mental discomforts of a sojourn among people whose degra- 
dation is unpleasantly palpable. Miss Pool is customarily an 
optimist about human nature, but the ‘‘ poor whites" are almost 
outside the pale of her New England sympathies, and the reader 
is vaguely conscious of coming into contact with something 
unpleasant, in spite of the author’s constant and intentional flow 
of good spirits. The psychologically inclined person will find this 
underlying antagonism of the writer to her subject the most 
absorbing thing in the book, but for people who take their reading 
more simply there is plenly of gentle entertainment to be found 
‘*In Buncombe County.” (H. S. Stone & Co.)———MARAH ELLIS 
RyYAN’s ‘‘A Chance Child” is a collection of four short stories 
wherein we see sentimentality masquerading as imagination. The 
disguise is insufficient. The stories are the same wooden, un- 
natural tales in which the sentimentalist has delighted since the 
beginning of fiction. They bear no relation to anything either 
real or desirable, and a world in which they could come to pass 
as related would be even more tiresome as a residence than our 
present planet. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


@A. 


THERE should be some statute passed by whose provisions the 
qualities of sequels, as compared with the books which preceded 
them, might be tested and pronounced upon by a literary censor 
having power to prevent the publication of any volume which fails 
to reach the standard of its precursor. ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest,”’ by 
Jeanie Gould Lincoln, was, or, rather, is, since it still survives the 
vicissitudes of time, a very engaging story for little girls. There 
must be a great many young women now between twenty and 
thirty years, who have affectionate mer ories of Marjorie’s expe- 
riences in search of a father, and of Puck’s baby pranks. We 
venture to predict a sad disappointment for any of these young 
persons who take up the sequel, ‘‘ A Genuine Girl,” hoping to re: 
new for an hour the sensations of their childhood. They will 
find the Marjorie of other days grown into an uninteresting mat- 
ron with a daughter who has not inherited her mother’s charm, 
and they will derive small pleasure from the fact that Puck ulti- 
mately marries this girl, for Puck, too, has lost his winning ways 
and become an entirely commonplace young lieutenant. These, 
of course, are the judgments of maturity. If may be that the 
little girls of to-day will find Phyllis as charming as her mother 
once seemed to be. At least both generations can unite in ad- 
miring the binding of the book, which is extremely dainty and 
effective. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


@A. 


‘*TOMALYN’S QUEST,” by G. B. Burgin, is a story of an 
Englishman, an English woman, a Russian, an Armenian and stil] 
another Englishwoman—the latter the heroine. The English- 
man is the private secretary of an English-born Pasha, who is 
constructing forts for the Sultan on the Bosphorus; the lady is the 
agent of a Russian agent, who is paid to wheedle out of the secre- 
tary the plans of the said fortifications. She is very wicked, but 
an angel of light compared with the Russian agent himself, and the 
Armenian is a little worse. Thereis no fineness of touch about the 
story, whichis a melodrama of the most Jurid kind, and it can only 
appeal to a lurid and utterly uncultivated taste. The plot, though 
conventional, deserves far better treatment. Another oook by the 
same author, ‘* Gascoigne’s Ghost,” has its scene laid in London. 
The remarks made above apply to it with equal force. It is ex- 
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it may be said about it, that character-drawing is not done with a 
broom, and that an author who has unquestionably the gift of 
story-telling should not be above taking pains, and especially not 
above the faculty of taking infinite pains, which, even when it fails 
tocreate genius, has at least the power of giving talent its value. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

. GA. 


THOSE who desire to learn how to construct the short story of 
commerce with the least expenditure of time and talent, may be 
advised to read Mr. Fergus Hume, and mark the simplicity of his 
means and the easy assurance of his manner. Mr. Hume does 
not grub his words out of the dictionary: he adopts the labor- 
saving device of acquiring whole phrases at a time. Neither 
does he go to life for his incidents or his characters: that is a 
troublesome and uncertain process; useless, too, since there are 
but some thirty or forty marked varieties of the human species, 
and about as many possible plots, all of which may be conned in 
books. But, as magazine editors and others exact some appear- 
ance of originality, he has made a small collection of oddities, 
picked up from auction catalogues and the Sunday papers, which, 
neatly labelled, and brought forward serially, one by one, or 
in twos, give the requisite flavor of quaintness. Thus, in ‘‘ The 
Dwarf’s Chamber and Other Stories,” some of the latter are: 
‘* The Tale of a Turquoise Skull,” ‘* The Green-Stone God and 
the Stockbroker,’’ ‘‘The Rainbow Camellia’’ and ‘‘ The Ivory 
Leg and the Twenty-four Diamonds’; and in the leading story 
we have a dwarf and a gentleman-fiddler, both of whom might be 
warranted antique in all their parts, though what they are stuck 
together with has come out of the glue-pot of the author’s imag- 
ination. The ambitious should note that this last element is es- 
sential. With it, as these stories show, very passable puppets 
may be rigged up of waste materials. Without it, it will be 
worse than useless to undertake the business. The illustrations, 
in half-tone, are worthy of the tales. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


@a. 


‘*FLOTSAM,”’ by Henry Seton Merriman, reads at first like the 
average East Indian story of the pre-Kipling era, which was all 
red.coajed hero, muslin-frocked angel and Sepoy devil; but it im- 
proves and gathers interest as it goes along. There are, indeed, 
the usual men in buckram, or, rather, in turban and flowing 
robes, twenty of whom are slain by seven Englishmen in one en- 
counter, and forty by five in another, without inflicting a scratch 
on their assailants. There is the deeply learned and sphinx.like 
subaltern, who foresees every move of the mutineers and keeps his 
knowledge from all but his colonel’s lady. There is the ‘evil 
genius,” of English birth, with a ‘*long-shaped ”’ head and eyes 
of ‘greeny grey.’ who sells information to both sides and, 
though detected, is let off in order not to tarnish the unstained 
name of Englishman. But the hero of the tale, though first in- 
troduced to us ‘‘ gay in a frock, and a careless, half-humorous ac- 
cess of temper,” and though he never becomes either admirable or 
amiable, grows, at least. more human as he gets older; and his 
scrapes and follies, his fits of generosity and of penitence, are re- 
lated with considerable spirit. The author, where he speaks in his 
own person, too, shows a breadth of view not often met with in 
books of this character; and it is possible that, if he would dare 
to keep yet a little closer to fact, he might produce a really ad- 
mirable work of fiction. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Qa. 


‘¢ I 1s hard on anyone to be born rather great; it is particularly 
hard on a .woman.” This is the key-note of ‘‘ Disturbing Ele- 
ments,”’ by Mrs. Birchenough, a novel that is singularly fresh and 
lucid and delightful. Mary Lanion, who is ‘‘a size too large for 
this wiggling world,” is a fine, sturdy type of Englishwoman, whose 
weaknesses are of the kind that come from strength. She has the 
occasional awkwardness of stfength, too, in trying to adapt herself 
to the small necessities about her, and she possesses the capacity 
for sacrificing herself for a mistaken idea.- In such natures with- 
out intuition, noble impulses are powerless to prevent them from 
getting hurt, or from hurting others, Mary Lanion is only saved 
by chance from doing all the harm she contemplates—from im- 
molating herself on the altar of an unworthy god. It is not easy 
to draw the portrait of such a woman and make it suggest her 
charm and the beauty of her character through all her wrong- 
headedness. But the writer has succeeded with this stately figure, 


and with her foil, the flippant and adorable Kitty. The piot is not 
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complicated enough to be difficult, nor simple enough to be dull. 
It transfers the scene of action from a woman’s college in England 
to Paris, where Mary and her brother are suddenly plunged into 
the turbulent life of their French relatives. The contrast it presents 
between English l.fe and French is delightful. The author has a spe- 
cial talent for the middle-aged, exhibited in the emotional Uncle Jules, 
Jean’s dictatorial mamma, who could not possibly have been born 
outside of France, and the clever English grandmother. Jean, the 
French cousin with whom Mary falls in love, is more of an ab- 
straction than any of the others, but his character is drawn with 
some shrewdness nevertheless. Mrs. Birchenough is a keen reader 
of character, and she has the faculty of conveying her impressions 
without loss. Her style is good and the talk that rattles through 
the book is clever enough to keep one’s interest alert. (Macmillan 
Co.) 
; @a. 


‘*ISBAN-ISRAEL,” by George Cossins, could never have been 
written if Mr. Rider Haggard had not first invented ‘‘ She.” ft 
is after the same order, but it is not constructed with the same 
skill. Mr. Cossins succeeds in making us curious about his tale, 
but he never makes us believe in it. He evolves an ingenious 
tangle of absurdities, without producing a single true and consist- 
ent character. The plot is as extravagant as the most delirious 
dreamer could devise. It hinges on the disappearance of two 
young girls, who accompany their father on a hunting expedition 
in South Africa. The father and Adam Varney equip a search 
party, which discovers that the girls are prisoners of a tribe of 
huge Kafirs, living in mysterious caves behind a great cascade. 
The attempt to rescue them results in the captivity of the entire 
party, and the repeated accounts of their sufferings are interesting 
where they are not too detailed. The tale does not carry one 
along with it, though, because it is all so wildly improbable, not 
in the situations alone, but in the character drawing and the 
analysis of motives. The style is extremely crude, and the con- 
struction, involving many repetitions and much irrelevant detail, 
is of the most primitive. Yet the story is not dull, and a good 
deal of ingenuity has gone into the making of the plot. If it 
could have been concentrated into a book of half the size, it would 
have been much improved. As it is, Adam Varney’s narrative 
is the best part of the story, and the crudities there seem in keep- 
ing with the nature of the man. The author tries to effect a con- 
nection between his beautiful melancholy king, Isban-Israel, and 
the lost tribes of Israel, which are perennially fascinating to story- 
tellers; but he cannot make his readers regard the idea seriously. 
He has no humor, and his perspective is therefore distorted. But 
for those who like battle and gore, jealousy and torture, daring, 
chivalrous men and gentle women, all served together, with plenty 
of peppery sauce—why this is the book that they will like. (Lon- 
don: Gay & Bird.) 

@a. 


A COLLECTION of short stories, ‘‘ The Ape, the Idiot, and Other 
People,” by W. C. Morrow, has been gathered from the different 
periodicals in which its contents first appeared—Lzppzncott's and 
The Overland Monthly, the Argonaut, the News Letter and the 
Call of San Francisco. Practically the stories are nearly all new, 
therefore, to eastern readers, although, of course, we had already 
seen and appreciated what is unquestionably the best tale of them 
all, ‘‘Over an Absinthe Bottle.” The author has a wonderfully 
active and productive imagination, which does, however, occasion- 
ally run riot. Lovers of the weird and the horrible will revel in 
these tales, and for them, we suppose, they were primarily written 
and published. . (J. B. Lippincott Co.)——IT 1s hard to determine 
whether ‘‘A Bad Penny,” by John T. Wheelright, is written for 
boys or for adults. It is too sober and heavy for the former, and 
too ingenuous for the latter. The character drawing is crude, and 
the conversations are as prim and stilted as the conventional old 
maid aunt, who asserts herself in true story-book fashion. It is 
evident throughout that the author has gained his information about 
people and things from books, and has never permitted this knowl- 
edge to be defiled by any observation of life itself. He sets out 
gleefully to write a story of adventure, and does not allow proba- 
bility to interfere with his laudable purpose. An original and ex- 
citing tale might be produced in this manner, but Mr. Wheelright’s 
imagination cannot carry him far in such a career. The story of 
the rescue of the silver under the lilac-bush is as poor and inept 4 
thing as could readily be conceived, but it is equalled.in weakness 
by the st ff description of the battle between the Chesapeake and 
the Shannon. There is no fire in the telling and no blood in the 
handling, though both of these articles are supposed to be abund- 
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ant in battle. 


The thing is described as though a school-boy were 
writing of a game of checkers, and we feel no more interest in the 


This applies to the entire book. 
Ga. 


IT 1s a simple little story that is told in ‘‘A Late Awaken- 
ing,” by Maggie Swan. There is nothing original about it and 
nothing fascinating; it is just a plain tale of conventional emo- 
tions, Yetit has enough sentiment and pathos to attract the ‘‘ great 
heart of the public.” Scotland, the ever popular, is the scene of 
action; and the theme is found in the sudden marriage of a stern 
and obstinate parson with the unknown and destitute daughter of 
his dead friend. The inevitable unhappiness results in the flight 
of the impetuous young wife, which serves to make the man’s self- 
absorption more conspicuous, His regeneration comes only after 
many years through his child, whom he finds at the deathbed of 
the mother, But even then it is a slow regeneration, and the 
child's affection does not prevent one from thinking the parson a 
most unpleasant individual. There is nothing in the manner of 
telling the story which elevates it above the conventionality of 
the plot. It is a book for the unlettered; others’ would better 
avoid it. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 


Ga. 


THE DIALECT in which ‘‘ In Homespun,” by Edith Nesbit, is 
written is merely such homely English as is spoken by the plain 
people in the provinces of England. It is intelligible and read- 
able, not distorted out of all resemblance to the mother tongue. 
Because of it, the stories seem simple and unsophisticated, but 
they are really too involved in their emotions to be the natural out- 
come of the kind of life described. They are certainly too com- 
plicated to be artistic and convincing. The story of ‘‘ The Bris- 
tol Bowl,” for example, is merely preposterous in its attempt to 
bring certain modern fads into the life of an ignorant country girl 
who is contemptuous of them. A writer with more humor could 
have made something amusing of the situation, but here it is 
heavily treated. The simpler and more serious stories are more 
successful, and in them the diction is appropriate, though it is 
severe almost to baldness. The plots are sometimes forced, and 
the motives often strained and unnatural, but one story, ‘‘A 
Death-bed Confession,” seems a real cry from the heart of a 
woman of the people. (Boston: Roberts Bros. London: John 
Lane.) ——-WE PAID due tribute to the genius of Maurus Jékai 
on the first appearance of Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s translation of his 
‘*Eyes Like the Sea.” The story has now been issued in paper 
covers, in the Hudson Library. Few romances equal it in interest 
and charm of telling; and the reader who has a few spare hours 
can make no better use of them than by spending them with 
Jokai’s enchanting heroine. If the reader will follow our advice, 
he will make the spare hours if he does not have them. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 


result. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


@A. 


THE publication of ‘‘ Mistress Spitfire,” by J. S. Fletcher, adds 
another to the already long list of conscientiously written 
romances dealing with warlike deeds in days gone by. The 
family resemblance in books of this kind is so much stronger 
than any merely individual traits in any of them, that it seems 
a sufficiently comprehensive characterization of one to say that it 
belongs to the school at large. And yet the heroes carry their 
weapons with a difference. The present volume deals with the 
events of 1642-44 in English history. Cavaliers are usually more 
popular in the leading rd/e than Roundheads, but Richard Coope 
is a Parliamentarian, although the scion of a Royalist house. He 
lightly throws away his prospective inheritance and rides off to 
join the army under Essex, but in the course of events we find 
him, even while bearing despatches from Cromwell to Fairfax, 
stopping to defend his old home with its inmates against a hand- 

il of men who have Fairfax’s warrant for the apprehension of 
Sir Nicholas Coope, Richard’s uncle and the master of the manor. 
Richard barely escapes with his neck from this romantic if illog- 
ical situation. The recital of the brave defense he made and its 
effect ‘upon his after-career is sufficiently interesting and is given 
with suavity and restraint—two excellent qualities which are per- 

$ slightly out of place in a record of adventure. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 
SA. 

‘*MEG McINTYRE’s RAFFLE” is the title-story of a volume 


of twelve sketches of the Boston slums, by Alvan F. Sanborn. 
We are introduced to Gawk, the hobo, whose specialty is fits 
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with improvised soap froth, John Stimson, member of a charita- 
ble society, who plays the pauper, and David Livingston, a sand- 
wich board man, who dreads going to the Old Folks Home. 
And there is the brotherhood of joily old pals, Fat, Butter, Snipe, 
Chicken and Chub, who inhabit the ‘‘ Pullman Sleeper.”” ‘* The 
Career of Shuffles,” the lodging-house bum, is the cleverest bit of 
work in the book. ‘‘Molly and Giuseppe” is a coarse, brutal 
tale of a girl of the streets and her ‘‘Dago” lover. The reader 
will find no pathos, plenty of rough humor, sermons, oaths, 
prayers, Irish brogue and a too obtrusive moral in these tales. 
The author is evidently familiar with his subject, but lacks the 
necessary insight and delicacy of touch to make art of it. (Cope- 
land & Day.) 
SA. 


‘* FIELD CfoveR and Beach Grass,” by Susan Hartley Swett, 
and ‘‘ Pennyroyal and Mint,” by Sophie Swett, are volumes of 
short stories of New England life and character. So absolute is 
the intellectual twinship of these writers that it is difficult to 
believe the tales are the work of two minds. The books are 
alike in style, in choice of subject, and in treatment. There is, 
perhaps, more humor in ‘‘ Field Clover and Beach Grass” and 
more pathos in ‘‘Pennyroyal and Mint.” The range of the 
stories in the latter volume seems a trifle the wider, and the 
psychology a thought the deeper, but these distinctions would 
be difficult to maintain. While both books are undoubtedly cut 
from the same piece and fashioned after the same pattern, it is 
certain that their material is a substantial quality of homespun, 
both durable and pleasing. The stories are definite and well- 
made. The interest is always sufficient, and the incident is life- 
like and unforced. While the books are far from reaching the 
artistic level of Miss Jewett’s or Miss Wilkins’s work, they follow 
close after it in point of truth to the New England atmosphere, 
and deserve a popularity for family reading which they will 
doubtless attain. (Estes & Lauriat.) 


ea, 


WHEN Robert Beverly Hale died on 6 Oct. 1895, American 
literature lost a talented beginner, who, if he had had time to de- 
velop his gifts and to gather the experience of life that comes only 
with increasing years, would unquestionably have held a high 
place in her annals, Even as it is, his performance is worth study- 
ing for its own sake, and not merely asa promise of what now can 
never be; for his ‘‘ Six Stories, and Some Verses’”’ published since 
his death in a most attractive manner, are excellent in matter and 
in manner. We find in them, of course, the tremendously deep 
knowledge of life which the young always flatter themselves that 
they possess; but there is in them no youthful cynicism to make 
this imaginary worldly wisdom disagreeable to older readers, On 
the contrary, a gentle, loving disposition shines through every line 
of these short stories; a disposition that would have preached 
sweetness and light, not the gospel of the nothingness of every- 
thing, in the books that the young man never lived to write. The 
book contains a prefatory note by the author’s father, the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. Primarily intend«d, we suppose, for a 
narrower circle, the book will find its way into a wider one, where 
it will establish the reputation of its author, (Boston: J. M. 
Bowles.)——-A CLEVER collection of tales for the young is ‘‘ The 
Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales,” by Zoe Dana Underhill, 
and the illustrations are as attractive as the text. (Harper & Bros.» 


@A. 


THE uniform edition of Mr. Harold Frederic’s works, mention 
of which was made in these columns some weeks ago, has every 
feature needed to make it welcome to the lover of fine books. Yet 
it is a simple edition withal, and, above all, an edition for daily 
use. Mr. Frederic’s works are easy reading, and he who possesses 
them is likely to return to them from time to time to renew the ac- 
quaintanceship and make it even more intimate. The feature, 
therefore, that pleases us most in these four volumes, is the ease 
wherewith they open, and stay open, at any place. In fact, they 
can be opened and almost folded backward without injury to bind- 
ing or stitching. Mr. Frederic’s :preface—printed in the volume 
containing ‘‘In the Sixties”—has already been quoted by us in 
part. It contains a short history of the origin and birth of his 
books, and is most unassuming in tone. The other volumes con- 
tain respectively ‘‘ In the Valley,” ‘‘ The Lawton Girl” and ‘‘ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife.” The fifth volume, published previously, is ‘‘ The 
Damnation of Theron Ware,” the success of which, we believe, 
suggested this edition. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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The Lounger 

MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN’S new story, ‘‘ Hilda Strafford,’”’ 
is soon to be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, who recently paid a visit to Miss Harraden at 
Bournemouth, writes that she is still in feeble health, but thinks 
that she ‘‘seems to be recovering.”” He and Miss Harraden 
compared notes as to America. 


** She too,” writes Dr. Nicoll, ‘‘has a warm admiration for the 
people and a strong liking for them, and a deep gratitude for their 
kindness and hospitality to individuals. But she felt even more 
than I did, with her larger experience, that the anti-English feel- 
ing in America is a very deplorable and a very menacing thing. 
She thought it almost universal, and was inclined to attribute it 
largely to the teaching which children received. They are in- 
doctrinated in a hatred to the English. She thinks that the 
American husband is much kinder than the English husband, and 
greatly enjoys the brightness and buoyancy and sparkle of the 
American woman. Miss Harraden does not think of returning to 
California for some time.” 

@A. 


I CANNOT think that Miss Harraden’s impression is correct. 
The public sentiment at the time of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message showed that we are not such bitter enemies of England 
as some people are inclined to think. I admit that certain of our 
text-books do encourage an anti-English feeling among the school 
children, and that this is a very serious matter. Writers of text- 
books should be impartial—as impartial as is Mr. Fiske in his 


‘* American Revolution.” 
Sa. 


A FRIEND writes to me from London that Dr. Nicoll has not 
been well since his return from America, He caught a cold over 
here which he has not yet shaken off. This, however, has not 
prevented him from doing an enormous amount of work. Dr. 
Nicoll will not stop working while he lives. His pen is too active. 
It would be little short of torture for him to have to give up writing, 
which has become a second nature to him. I also hear that Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, who was in America with Dr. Nicoll, likewise re- 
turned with a cold, but has shaken it off and was never better in his 
life than he is at the present moment. He has nearly finished 
the dramatization of his ‘‘ Little Minister.’ After it is finished, 
it is his intention to complete his ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy” before 
taking up anything else; but Mr. Barrie is a slow and careful 
writer. Ian Maclaren, I am told, does not intend to publish any 
book of fiction this year. He has just begun a series of papers, 
giving his impressions of America, in 7e Outlook. It opens most 
interestingly. 

@A. 

MR. CROCKETT, my correspondent continues, is on his way to 
Pomerania, for a walking-tour. It is there that he intends to lay 
the scene of his next story, ‘‘The Red Axe.” By the way, the 
red seems to be taking the place of the yellow in literature of 
late. There seems to be a great deal of prejudice against Mr. 
Crockett amongst the critics, and his new book, ‘‘ Lad’s Love,” 
is being roundly abused in London. What can one expect from 
a man who is under contract to write so many books within a 
given time? Mr, Crockett may make money, but he will lose 
reputation,. unless he: follows Mr. Barrie’s example and works 
under the inspiration of the pen, rather than of the penny. 

*- GA 

MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY has brought his ‘‘ History of Our 
Own Times” down to the present day. ‘‘From 1880 to the 
Diamond Jubilee” is the title of his supplement. It may be 
remembered that another hand than Mr. McCarthy's brought his 
History ‘‘up to date’ for an American edition. It is unques- 
tionably more to the point for an author to finish his own book 
than. for someone else to do it for him. The book will be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper. 
en 
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THE New YORK HERALD 
“THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH ” 


I THINK that Mr. Comstock had better not try again to sup- 
press books that he has not read. The acquittal of Mr. George 
H. Richmond, the publisher of an English translation of d’ Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘ Triumph of Death,” was due in large part to that fact. 1 
do not admire the Italian decadent; in fact, I fail to see any merit 
in him whatever. He is unwholesome and pitifully unclean. His 
style may be beautiful, but that of his translators is not notably so. 
I do not believe that there is any particular reason for translat- 
ing his books, but there seem to be two opinions on the subject. 
I do believe, however, that Mr. Comstock should give up playing 
the literary critic. He is all right in his own sphere, which is a 
useful if not an admirable one. His recent experience with ‘‘ Tom 
Jones” does not seem to have benefited him; perhaps this new 
rebuff will teach him to be more careful. 

aa. 

THE New Amsterdam Book Co., publishers of the late Capt. Sir 
Richard Burton’s ‘‘ Human Sacrifice Among the Jews,” write to 
me that my paragraph in this column on the subject of that book 
is misleading. I got my information from an English paper, and 
am quite willing to do the publishers the justice to say that the 
book was not suppressed by Lady Burton. It is according to a 
request made in her will, that Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. of Lon- 
don have undertaken its publication. I had been informed that 
the author suppressed the book for reasons best known to himself, 
and, as Lady Burton was usually of one mind with her husband, 
and was more given to suppressing than he, it did not seem to me 
strange if she, too, had wished the manuscript to remain unpub- 
lished. But it seems that she thought the time had now come to 
give it to the world. Whatever else may be said about the book, 
there can be no doubt that it will make a sensation, and sensations 
are longed for in these days of keen competition. 


@Aa. 


B. A. W. WRITES from Auburn, Alabama, to say that the scene 
of ‘* The Wonderful Wheel” is laid, not in Louisiana, as many 
have supposed, but in Mississippi, Potosi being really Miss Earle's 
name for the. Gulf town of Biloxi. ‘‘There the quaint pottery 
shop, the wonderful wheel, Giacomo of the long mustaches and 
even the little ‘fiddler’ with ‘her goodness on her face,’ can be 
seen to-day by those curious in such matters.” I may add that I 
share my correspondent’s high opinion of this story, with its 
touching revelation of Creole character, and hope, as she does, to 
hear more of an author whose first book shows so accomplished & 
hand. 

GA. 
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—_ bac AD-o Wears — 


Mr. LAFCADIO HEARN 


WHEN I saw this picture of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn in The Alka- 
Hest, 1 was at once possessed by a desire to reproduce it. Hav- 
ing obtained the permission of the publishers, I do so now. The 
full name of the clever artist who drew it is John Henderson 
Garnsey. 

@a. 

Miss DAISY BARBEE is the name of a successful criminal law- 
yer in St. Louis. If young women are going into the law and other 
dignified professions, their sponsors in baptism should see to it that 
they receive less childish names. Daisy was well enough for roman- 
tic young girls who stayed at home and did nothing more intellect- 
ual than embroider slippers or feed the canary, but Daisy as the 
counsel for the defense in a murder trial, has not a reassuring 
sound. When it comes to influencing the average juryman, 
though, it might count for something. 


Qa. 


A RECENT number of the London Sketch gives a portrait of and 
an interview with Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet who has 
gone to London to recite his verses. ‘* What drew you to poetry ?” 
asked the Séefch interviewer. ‘‘ You might as well ask, How does 
a boy take the measles,” Mr. Dunbar replied, ‘‘ with his very open 
smile,” Mr. Dunbar added that he had written fragments of verse, 
Stories and the like since he was twelve years old. At that age he 
Produced what he calls his first finished work, an Easter hymn 
written on the spur of the moment. Since then he has written for 
fumerous papers, daily and weekly, and has published two books. 
The first of these was privately printed in 1893, the second was 
published recently by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. While young 
Dunbar was working as elevator boy in a big office- building in 
Dayton, Ohio, he had a two years’ classical course with a private 
Professor and ‘‘studied a fairly extensive range of authors, in- 
Cluding the whole of Virgil.” Of his own work he confessed his 
**fondest love” for the Negro pieces, but added:—*‘I hope that 
in future my publishers will not incline exclusively to that portion 
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of my work. These little songs of Negro life and Negro music 
and Negro dancing, I sing because I must. It grows instinctively 
in me. I have heard so many fireside tales of that simple, jolly 
life.” 





London Letter 


ONE Is reminded of the swift passage of time by the announce- 
ment that last night the Omar Khayyam Club held its quarterly 
dinner. And, indeed, so distinguished and notable are these little 
réuntons, and so keen seems the Presidential ambition to make 
each meeting surpass its predecessor in interest, that they stand 
out brightly and sharply in the memory, and it seems impossible 
to believe that three months have passed since we were last chron- 
icling the wit and wisdom of the Omarian table. As the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Edmund Gosse, well said in his opening address last 
night, the Omar Khayyam Club stands alone among London social 
combinations in that it preserves intact its primary allegiance to 
literature or the literary art. Other clubs and gatherings have 
been seduced by the siren voices of politics or the drama; but the 
Omar Khayydm Club remains essentially a corporation of men-of- 
letters. And of all its meetings none has been so successful as 
last night’s. Shall I seem to give the lie to the literary claims of 
the Club when I say that on this most interesting occasion the 
guest of the evening was the Commander-in-Chief? Mr. Gosse 
supplies an answer. In proposing the health of Lord Wolseley, 
the President of the Club expressly informed his audience that he 
had explained to his guest, when inviting him to the banquet, 
that he was bidden, not as a man of war, not as Commander-in- 
Chief, but as the biographer of Marlborough and as a man-of-letters. 
‘* Lord Wolseley the historian,”” Mr. Gosse termed him with ready 
felicity. And an excellent company it was that gothered round the 
horseshoe table. 

On that very evening, as Mr. Gosse mentioned, the authors of 
New York were assembled to do honor to the veteran poet and 
critic, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, and they would have been pleased to 
see how heartily the Americans present at the Omar Khayydm 
dinner—Mr. Moncure D. Conway and Mr. Frank Dodd—shared in 
the British enthusiasm for the cause of letters. Mr. Gosse had on 
his right hand Lord Wolseley, and on his left Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, and among others at the high table were Prof. Michael 
Foster, Mr. Justice Barnes, Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, faced by Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Courtenay Ibert, Prof. 
Ray Lankester, Mr. Alma Tadema ard Mr. L. F. Austin. The 
Vice-Chairs were filled by the ex-Presidents, Messrs. Edward 
Clodd and Clement Shorter, and among the better;known of the 
diners may be mentioned Sir George Robertson, the Earl of 
Desart, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. Alfred East, 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Arthur Hacker and Sir Douglas Straight. 

The speeches throughout were admirable; indeed, it is rarely 
that after-dinner oratory sustains so high a level of vivacity and 
wit. Mr. Gosse, of course, led off with Lord Wolseley’s health, 
and the response of the Commander. in-Chief was perfectly charm- 
ing. ‘His speech revealed, as it were, a new side of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s character—very graceful and almost melancholy, as he dwelt 
with feeling upon the indolent sweetness of Persian pcetry in a 
land of fountains and garden-closes, where the guests sit ‘‘ star- 
scattered ” on the grass, listening to old heroic tales of Rustum. 

To Lord Wolseley succeeded Mr. Austin Dobson, who, with 
excellent effect and in a full, musical voice, recited the character- 
istic verses which he had written for the occasion. The poem* 
has been privately printed in an edition of but 100 copies, beauti- 
fully impressed upon hand-made paper, with a title page in red 
and black—a veritable treasure for the bibliophile. I must not 
quote much, but the opening lines, with their felicitous allusions to 
the guest of the evening and the President, I cannot resist the 
temptation of reproducing :— 

‘¢*T was SwiFT who said that people ‘ view 
In HoMER more than HoMER knew.’ 
I can’t pretend to claim the gift 
Of playing BENTLEY upon SWIFT ; 
But I suspect the reading true 
Is ‘OMAR more than OMAR knew,’— 
Or why this large assembly met 
Lest we this Omar should forget? 
(In a parenthesis, I note 
Our Rustum here, without red coat, 
Where Sonras sits I’m not aware, 
But that’s Firpausi in the chair !)” 


*The complete poem has been copyrighted in the United States by Mr. D obson. 
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Then came Mr. Augustine Birrell with a speech overflowing 
with humor, and, after other excellent discourses—from Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff anecdotic and sparkling, from Sir George Rob- 
ertson strenuous and reminiscent,—Mr. L. F. Austin, one of the 
most amusing after-dinner speakers in London, gave the toast of 
the Chair with abundant wit, and brought down the house with 
a solemn suggestion that the Club, led by Mr. Gosse, and 
attired in full Persian garb, should take its place in the Royal pro- 
cession of the coming June. Altogether it was a great occasion, 
and no one had more success than Mr. Austin Dobson, who, I 
believe, on this occasion spoke in public for the first time. In- 
deed, Lord Wolseley evoked the utmost enthusiasm by prophesy- 
ing that the day will come, in some ‘‘remoter page,’ hundreds 
upon hundreds of years off, when, in some building erected upon 
the ruins of what now is London, a body of men will sit down to 
a banquet in honor of the immortal poetry and to venerate the 
memory of their favorite poet, Austin Dobson. This happy con- 
ceit was received with hearty cheers, and Mr. Dobson may be 
said to have made his first appearance as an Omarian with quite 
unprecedented success. 

Once more the editorship of one of the leading journals has 

changed hands, and it will be generally conceded that the choice 
which has preferred Mr. James Nicoll Dunn to the chair of Zhe 
Morning Post is one of the wisest moves in the recent history of 
journalism. Mr. Dunn is a most desirable candidate for any edi- 
torial post, for he has a sound Scot’s shrewdness to back him, to- 
gether with a most genial and kindly manner to recommend him 
to contributors. He has, moreover, experience. For some years 
he was on the staff of 7he Scotsman, acting as the representative 
of that paper in Glasgow, and then joined Mr. W. E. Henley on 
The National Observer. When that lively weekly changed hands, 
Mr. Dunn migrated to Charing Cross Road and 7he Pall Mall 
Gazette. He then left Mr. Cust, to undertake the conduct of Black 
and White, which paid a dividend to its shareholders for the first 
time under his management. Mr. Dunn is popular with all schools 
of literary workers, and carries with him to his new offices the 
good wishes of a very large circle of journalists and men-of-let- 
ters. 

Some novels succeed at a flash, while others take longerto make 
way, andit is only by degrees that people have begun to talk about 
the promise displayed in ‘‘ Nancy Noon,” the first story of a writer 
who calls himself Benjamin Swift. It may not be generally known 
that this author's real name is Mr. William Romaine Paterson. 
He lives in Glasgow, and is not yet twenty-six years old, as he was 
born in July 1871. He is the youngest son of a doctor in Glas- 
gow, and graduated at the University in that town, taking a first 
class in Philosophy. He has traveled throughout Europe, and 
now proposes to devote himself primarily to literary work. The 
literary agents are said to be already upon his track. 

The first volume of the Literatures of the World, which Mr. 
Gosse is editing for Mr. Heinemann and the Messrs. Appleton, is 
attracting considerable attention over here. I understand that the 
head masters of almost all the important public schools in Eng- 
land have written expressing their admiration for the way in which 
Mr. Gilbert Murray has performed his task, and that the reviews 
are unanimous in their approval. This is really something of a 
vindication of the bird's-eye view of literature against the tedious 
bookwork of the profession! and tutorial classes. For here we 
get a recognition of the principle of the humaner letters as they 
should be studied for intellectual refreshment, an end which is in 
no way served by the methods of the crammer and the examina- 
tion ‘‘tipster.’”” Everyone connected with the scheme is heartily 
to be congratulated. Those who are familiar with a certain erudite 
and distinguished style, recognized in a scholarly review in The 
Daily Chronicle of Monday the hand of that excellent young critic, 
Mr. Lionel Johnson, who at one time promised to be the most 
trustworthy man-of-letters that Oxford has turned out during the 
last ten years, and who, after a period of inaction, seems likely 
now to redeem the promise of his New College days. 

Mr. Frank Dodd, the New ¥ork publisher, is at present in Lon- 
don on a brief visit of some three weeks to his English authors. 
He is staying at his club in Whitehall Gardens, whence he makes 
periodical. excursions into the country, and has even this week pene- 
trated so far north as Edinburgh. Mr. Dodd speaks very hope- 
fully of the chance for the English novel in America, but, like 
most publishers from the other side, is less eloquent concerning 
the field for the American novel in England! And, indeed, the Brit- 
ish public seems just now abundantly content with the products of 
its own rose-garden and of its neighbor's cabbage- yard. 


LONDON, 26 March 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Number 790: 


The Drama 
Miss Nethersole in ‘‘ The Wife of Scarli’’ 


THIs three-act play by the Italian dramatist, Giuseppe Giacosa, 
which was produced at the Garden Theatre in order that Miss 
Olga Nethersole might present another type of fallen woman- 
hood, is spoiled by a false and conventional ending, which con- 
verts a bit of genuine domestic tragedy into ordinary melodrama, 
Yet the play, although there is little prospect of its becoming 
popular here, deserves serious consideration, in spite of its trite 
and unpleasant subject. It is thoroughly dramatic in form and 
quality, the whole situation being revealed in action, while it is 
constructed with a degree of skill worthy of Sardou himself. It 
tells its story, moreover, with directness, setting forth guilt in all 
its baseness, without any attempt at palliation or disguise. It is, 
therefore, except at the very end, which could be altered very 
easily in the interests of retributive justice, sufficiently wholesome, 
although neither very valuable as instruction, nor cheerful as ene 
tertainment. 

Scarli, an advocate, whose whole happiness is centred in his 
wife and child, has heaped benefits upon Fabrizio, a young law- 
yer much afflicted by a disreputable old father. The ungrateful 
youth repays his benefactor by making love to his wife Emma, 
who is no more mindful of her own honor than of her husband’s, 
When the curtain rises she has already become Fabrizio’s mistress, 
while Scarli is still living in a fool’s paradise. The guilty lovers 
are planning an elopement, when Fabrizio is suddenly called upon 
to take up a bill which his father has forged. This leads up tothe 
great scene of the play, which contains a novel and exceedingly 
effective situation. Scarli, with impulsive generosity, offers to 
lend Fabrizio what money he needs. The latter, not base enough 
to accept a loan in the circumstances, declines the aid, whereupon 
Scarli insists and summons his wife to add her entreaties to his. 
Gradually the husband's suspicions are excited by the curious 
secret understanding evidently existing between the two, and he 
proceeds with across-examination which involves them in all sorts 
of contradictions and finally compels the conscience-stricken wife 
to make tacit confession. This scene is admirable, and in the 
hands of really fine actors would make the fortune of any play. 
It was received on Monday evening with very hearty applause. In 
the third act the woman repents and cismisses her lover, but, 
nevertheless, is bent upon leaving the home she has ruined until 
she hears that she cannot take her child with her. Up to this 
point the interest is well maintained, and the situation plainly 
gives an opportunity for a poignant, logical and dramatic ending. 
Unfortunately the conventional idea of letting the child choose be- 
tween the parents is adopted. The child chooses the mother, which 
is probably true to nature, but leaves the innocent man to bear 
the whole punishment due to the crime of others. To get out of 
this dilemma the dramatist has recourse to reconciliation, and the 
reunited family sit down to dinner. A more lamentably weak 
and impotent conclusion could scarcely be devised. 

As a study of every-day life, the piece is remarkably truthful. 
The whole performance would have appealed with far more force 
to the audience, if Miss Nethersole had been able to comprehend 
the variety of emotion suggested by the part of the wife. Her 
portrayal of a remorse and fear that almost paralyze the faculties 
was not without force, but all her acting was pitched in one key, 
and sadly deficient in inspiration and intuition. Her distraction, 
moreover, was so excessive that her husband's affectation of not 
noticing it, soon became not a little ridiculous. On the whole, 
her performance was exceedingly disappointing, chiefly because it 
suggested a lack of dramatic comprehension. Mr. Pateman played 
Scarli very well, for an actor who, hitherto, has not been associ- 
ated with the higher emotions, and the minor parts were ade- 
quately filled. It would be interesting to see Duse in this piece, 
with the tragic or semi-tragic ending which it assuredly ought to 
have. 





‘¢The Tempest’’ at Daly’s 

TIME will only permit a brief and hurried reference to the tri- 
umphant revival of this long negiected Shakespearian comedy by 
Mr. Augustin Daly. The difficulties attending a stage representa- 
tion of this imaginative work were surmounted with taste and 
skill, the result being a delightful spectacle, which cannot fail to 
attract the public at large, or to satisfy more critical observers. 
Certainly, the pleasure of the first-night audience was manifested 
in the heartiest way. The peculiar and, perhaps, the most notable: 
feature of the performance was the ingenuity with which the latest 


theatrical appliances were employed to give effect to the phenomena 
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evoked by the magic arts of Prospero. The stage pictures were 
not only brilliant in design and color, but artistically beautiful, and 
possessed a certain quality of immateriality, which not only helped 
the illusion, but was in the nicest harmony with the spirit of the 
work, Nothing could be much better than the elemental uproar 
of the shipwreck, with its wild confusion of rock and sky and sea, 
or the management of the fairy hosts that circled around the be- 
wildered Ferdinand or proffered the delusive viands to the famished 
Alonso and his company. 

As for the vision prepared for the delectation of Ferdinand and 
Miranda, that was one of the loveliest stage pageants ever invented ; 
and the final scene of the restored ship was but little inferior. But 
it must not be inferred that the charm of the performance was 
wholly, or even chiefly, spectacular. The acting, to be sure, was 
not fully up to the level of the pictorial part of the entertainment, 
but it was directed throughout by admirable intelligence, and the 
interpretation, as a whole, is worthy of the warmest commenda- 
tion, and will long be remembered as a remarkable illustration of 
the higher kind of stage-craft. Nothing so good in its way has 
been seen since the days of Samuel Phelps and Charles Kean. 





Music 
Johannes Brahms 

JOHANNES BRAHMS, conceded by almost all music critics to be 
the greatest composer of absolute music in his day, died at Vienna 
on April 3. He was the son of a double-bass player at the Ham- 
burg opera, and was born in that city on 7 May 1833. He began 
the study of music in his early childhood, and at the age of ten be- 
came the pupil of Edward Marxson of Altona. He learned har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition in the next two or three 
years, and at fourteen played in public works by Bach and Beetho- 
ven and variations of his own on a folk-song. Marxson did not 
spoil his young pupil by permitting him to pose as a wonder-child, 
but withdrew him from public gaze and kept him hard at work till 
1853. He then went on a concert-tour with Remenyi, the violin- 
ist. His compositions now began to attract critical attention, and 
Schumann, who was editing his musical journal and to whom 
Brahms went with a letter of introduction from Joachim, published 
an article proclaiming to Germany the advent of a new genius. 
But the acceptance of Brahms was sl..w, because of the severity of 
his style. He became directcr of the orchestra and chorus at 
Detmold, and in January 1859 played his first piano concerto in 
Leipzig, where it was harshly criticized. In 1862 he made his 
début in Vienna, where cultivated musicians at once perceived his 
force. He traveled for several years, but in 1867 settled perma- 
nently in Vienna. 

In 1866, after the death of his mother, he wrote his famous 
‘*German Requiem,” a work of such Miltonic austerity of style 
that it aroused the ire of the extreme romanticists. In 1870 and 
1871 he wrote, to celebrate the German victories over France, his 
‘‘Triumphblied.” In 1871 he accepted the directorship of the 
Society of the Friends of Music and held it till 1875. After that 
year he lived quietly in Vienna and devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to composition. He kept himself aloof from strangers and 
would not permit his countrymen to make a hero of him, The 
degree of Doctor of Music was twice offered to him by Cambridge 
University, but he would not undertake the journey to England. 
The University of Breslau made him a Doctor of Philosophy, and he 
wrote as his thesis his brilliant ‘* Academic Overture.” His works 
most familiar in this country are the piano sonatas, the second 
concerto for piano and orchestra, the ‘‘ Academic” and ‘‘ Tragic” 
overtures, the Hungarian dances, the variations on the ‘‘ Chorale 
St. Anthoni,” the four symphonies (especially those in D and F), 
the clarionet quintet, the piano quintet, and much other chamber 
music, together with many songs which rank with the best. 

Brahms’s music has caused quite as much controversy as Wag- 
ner’s, and to-day meets with far more hostile criticism; but as it 
1S not opera music, the great general public knows nothing about 
it. Opponents of Brahms declare that his music is mathematical, 
wholly formal, uninspired and without emotion. It is quite true 
that the formal:element in his music challenges immediate and 
continued attention, because he was a master of form and his 
works are models of musical construction. No composer since 
Schumann has shown such a strong feeling for high organization 
im music, but Brahms was a far more profound musical scholar 
than Schumann, and hence his grasp of musical organism places 
him in the company of Bach and Beethoven. His melodies are 
fecund in possibilities of development, but both they and their har- 
monies lack that suave, melting sensuousness which appeals most 
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forcibly to the masses. But Brahms’s works are not for that 
reason devoid of feeling. On the contrary, their emotional 
message is profound and noble. The second piano concerto and 
the symphonies in D and F have won their way to general recogni- 
tion, and the other works will surely follow. Brahms has so 
large a circle of admirers in America that there may be said to 
exist a decided Brahms cult. His death removes from the list of 
contemporaneous symphonists the first name. 





The Fine Arts 
National Academy of Design 


NOTHING that can happen at our National Academy of Design 
should any longer surprise the public. Some few years ago that 
institution seemed to take on new life, and appeared about to 
enter on a new and wider career of usefulness; but since then it 
has belied those promises, and has held exhibitions at which the 
great majority of the pictures were beneath notice. This year it 
has made a fresh advance; but will it last? Shall we not in 1898 
find the survivors of the old régzme, and their pupils and protégés, 
in full possession of the walls? As it is, some of the best paint- 
ings in the exhibition have been hung in the corridor, or skied, 
while the best places on the line have been given to paintings 
which could hardly have been admitted had they been sent in by 
unknown artists. But let us be thankful that there is much good 
work to see, and that by craning one’s neck and looking through 
doorways it is possible to see it. 

Mr. Tarbell’s group of a child and her mother in the almost 
shadowless light of a summer day on the seashore, which occupies 
a corner of the corridor, is, all things considered, the most success- 
ful work in the exhibition. It is painted in a very high key, as 
was necessitated by the light abundantly reflected from sand, sea 
and sky, which invades every part of both figures, yet there is no 
lack of modelling, color or relief. And the work is not a simple 
tour de force, like some of Mr. Tarbell’s former efforts, It isa 
well-balanced composition, dignified in line and’ mass; and the 
artist has appreciated the breadth and unity of effect due to the 
flood of light which overpowers detail without hiding it. The 
picture would hold its own with some of the best efforts of the 
last-century painters, now in vogue. Two paintings by Mr. 
Robert Reid, ‘‘ Moonrise” and ‘‘ Evening Song,” may be men- 
tioned in connection with Mr. Tarbell’s work because they are, 
also, in a very high key, and broadly treated, but with a conven- 
tional breadth not out of place in frankly decorative work. To be 
properly appreciated, they should be seen in a room treated in 
harmony with their scheme of pale blues, greens and orange, and 
their few and simple lines. Mr. E. A. Bell’s ‘‘ Spring Flowers,”” 
two Grecian damsels picking crocuses, stands midway between 
Mr. Reid’s conventional manner and Mr. Tarbell’s poetic realism— 
in which last direction Mr. Henry Prellwitz advances farther in his 
‘‘ Ferdinand and Ariel.”” Here, the *‘ Yellow Sands” might have 
been painted from nature at Coney Island, while not only the 
hovering Ariel, but the shipwrecked prince as well, is painted 
with a light and free touch which might be very pleasing if it were 
used in the background also. Wholly realistic in subject and in 
treatment are Mr. Wilbur A. Reasor’s ‘‘ Mother and Daughter,”’ 
and Miss D. L. Murdock’s ‘‘ My Neighbor,” neither of which 
should have been ‘‘ skied.” 

One thing which we may always expect to find at the Academy is 
the picture with a story,or a hint of one. Mr. Louis Moeller’s ‘‘ The 
Will” is uncommonly well painted for a picture that appeals 
mainly to the dramatic and not the pictorial sense. The sick man 
and his interested relatives are well characterized. There is a 
somewhat too obvious pandering to art (if we may adapt a famous 
phrase to the requirements of the case) in the concentration of the 
light in the middle of the picture and in the foreground; but the 
composition would be better as an illustration to a psychological 
novel than as a painting. Mr. Frederick James, in his ‘‘ Franklyn 
and Braddock,” has given due attention to pictorial requirements, 
while presenting us with an interesting hint of the state of affairs 
in the figures of the indignant general and the amused philosopher. 
Mr. Bridgman, too, has succeeded in making a picture of his 
‘*Cleopatra on the Terraces of Philz,”’ though it is evident that 
his archzology has cost him more pains than his art. 

There are not many remarkably good landscapes. One of the 
best is Mr. Charles Warren Eaton's ‘‘ Golden October,” a group 
of trees rich in the warm colors of the season and of the sunset 
hour. Mr. William L. Picknell’s large and effective ‘‘ Route de 
Nice” shows more science than feeling; and Mr. James M. 
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Smillie’s ‘‘ Vesuvius from near Sorrento” is an ambitious attempt 
to re-introduce the Italian picturesque, with its groves and preci- 
pices, blue sea and blue sky. 


Art Notes 

MR, JOSEPH PENNELL has obtained a verdict of 50/. in his suit 
for libel against 7he Saturday Review, which claimed that his 
lithographs were not lithographs at all. (The question was 
discussed in The Critic’s pages on Feb. 27—-March 6.) Among 
Mr. Penneli’s witnesses was Mr. Whistler, who considered it 
‘* vexing that distinguished people like ourselves should be brought 
here [before the court] by an absolutely unknown man.” 

—A new portrait of Mme. Modjeska, painted by Mr. George 
Burrette Waldo, which is exhibited at the gallery of Mr. Frederick 
A. Chapman, shows the celebrated actress in a last-century cos- 
tune, wearing a very wide-brimmed hat, a lace fichu and brown 
robe, and in a white wig, which the artist has painted somewhat 
more realistically than was absolutely needful. The painting, 
however, has many good qualities, and is especially pleasing 
in color. A fine ‘* View in the High Alps,” by Courbet, a mas- 
terly ‘‘Study Head,” by Fortuny, a Corot and some interesting 
Constables are among the other good things on exhibition at the 
same gallery. 

—The caricatures and other drawings by Mr. Henry Mayer, 
which are on view until April 17 at the Keppel gallery, include 
much clever and amusing work in pen-and-ink. The legends are 
often witty, but by far the best part of the joke is always in the 
pictures. The two in which an after-dinner orator wishes long 
life to the poet of the occasion because of the assurance that no 
more of his poems are to be published until after his death, have 
to be seen to be appreciated. And the humor of ‘‘ The Original 
Joke Office,” in which mummied jokes are kept on hand, seems to 
grow as one gazes at their highly decorated Egyptian cases. A 
goose-quill-winged genius astride of a pony pegasus shows that 
Mr. Mayer can handle the pen gracefully as well as spiritedly. 
Several of the drawings have been published in our comic contem- 
porary, Zz/e. 

—Some new developments of the favrile glass manufactured 
by the Tiffany Glass Co. are to be seen at its studios in Fourth 
Avenue. The glass itself has remarkable qualities of color, lustre 
and iridescence, varying from transparency to absolute opacity, 
through a wide range of colors, and presenting the special lustres 
of metals, gems and shells. Sometimes all these effects are com- 
bined in the one piece. In the newest, ‘‘ peacock” glass, the pat- 
tern, representing peacock feathers, is formed of spun glass of 
perhaps an opaque red on a background of metallic blue, with the 
eyes of the feathers in gem-like green or violet. Cameo effects are 
obtained by flashing one glass over another, and cutting away 
part of the upper layer. Not the least beautiful are the plainer 
pieces, in which the effect is entirely one of iridescence. Some 
of these approach very closely the colors of antique glass, and the 
modern glass is very much less brittle. 

—A new and important work in stained-glass has been placed 
on exhibition at the studios of Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, in Sixth 
Avenue. The Scudder Memorial, to be erected in the New Church, 
Washington, D. C., is a large window of three pointed arches, in 
which the subject of ‘‘ The Creation” is typified by six angels who 
carry globes, like those in Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s famous 
painting. But in the window, these are framed in by branches of 
a conventional Tree of Life, which fills the greater part of the 
space with its decorative foliage. The work is, therefore, a 
departure from the purely pictorial treatment’so far most common 
in American stained-glass, The result is pleasing, and indicates 
that an even more severely decorative treatment might be better 
yet for large windows of several lights, such as this. 








Our New Ambassador to Germany 


THE NAME of Andrew Dickson White is well and favorably 
known to all who have followed the growth of science and of edu- 
cation in this country during the last quarter of a century; and in 
political life his fame is of equal quality, though perhaps not of equal 
extent. Dr. White was born in Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., on 
7 Nov. 1832, but spent most of his childhood and boyhood in 
Syracuse. He was sent to Hobart College for a year, and then 
to Yale, graduating in the class of 1853. He spent the two fol- 
lowing years studying history in Europe, was an attaché of the 
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the Crimean war, and, returning to America in 18 56, became pro- 
fessor of history and English literature in the University of Michi- 
gan, in the following year. He resigned in 1862 on account of 
ill-health, was twice a member of the Senate of this state 
(1862 and 1864), and in 1867 became the first President of Cor- 
nell University —a position which he filled for eighteen years with 
striking ability and success. A 

In 1871 Dr. White was our Commissioner to Santo Domingo; 
and in 1879 he succeeded Bayard Taylor as Minister to Germany, 
resigning two years later. In 1892 he was appointed Minister to 
Russia, resigning in 1894. The list of Dr. White’s works in- 
cludes ‘‘ Paper Money Inflation in France” (republished during 
the McKinley-Bryan campaign); ‘‘ The Warfare of Science,” 
‘* Address on Studies in General History,” ‘*‘ European Schools 
of History and Politics,” ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of Comets” 
and ‘‘ The Warfare of Science with Theology.” 


How to Write Short Stories 


(The Publishers’ Circular) 


IN The Temple Magazine for the current month (March) some 
eight or nine writers attempt to expound the law regarding the 
production of short stories. The law seems to vary a good deal; 
to prevent mistakes it may be stated at once that the net result of 
the exposition is not such as will enable anyone who cares to give 
his mind to the thing to outrival Mr. Kipling. Mr. Robert Barr 
sets the ball rolling, merrily and with great confidence. His 
views lean to the conventional, for he finds that both America and 
France produce better short stories than come from English pens. 
This might have been true twenty years ago; to-day the accuracy of 
the statement dwindles away in qualifications. Whatever may have 
been the case in the past, several English writers whose names will 
occur to everyone familiar with current fiction are now masters in 
the art of the short story. Mr. Barr of course gives examples to 
enforce his argument. They are ‘* Marjorie (spelled ‘* Margery” 
by Mr. Barr) Daw,” ‘‘The Lady, or the Tiger?” ‘‘The Man Without 
a Country ”’ and ‘‘some of the short stories by Mary E. Wilkins.” 
Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Stockton and Mr. Hale write delightfully, but where 
is Mr. Bret Harte, the best of all American short-story writers ? 
And Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) deserves to stand at 
least on a level with Miss Wilkins. Mr. Harold Frederic puts in 
a word for Mr. Howells, and Mr. Joseph Hocking refers to Mr. 
Kipling. ‘‘If any one,” says the latter rather irrelevantly, ‘‘has 
Kipling’s power, let him use it; but cheap Kipling is very cheap 
indeed, and Kipling copied is usually poor stuff.’ As to hints, 
Mr. Arthur Morrison strives to be practical, and Mr. G. B. Bur- 
gin’s remarks are sensible. But all the same, the secret of the 
short story is not revealed. 
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Education 


THE Art Committee of the Public Education Association, which _ 
has begun its important work of beautifying the class-rooms of our 
public schools with pictures and flowers, makes an urgent appeal 
for funds. 

The plans for the Grace Institute of New York City, for which 
ex-Mayor William R. Grace and his family have already set apart 
$200,000, have not yet been quite matured. Mr. Grace says that 
he hopes to receive subscriptions from outsiders, and that then the 
name of the institution will be changed, and the board of trustees 
increased, probably with an advisory board of women. _If others 
do not subscribe, Mr. Grace's family will increase the endowment, 
and he himself will bequeathe in his will to the institution part of 
his estate. He stated also, in a recent interview, that it had not 
yet been decided whether a new building would be put up, or the 
money available used in other institutions. In the former case, the 
Sisters of Charity will be the teachers. All practical industrial work 
for women will be taught. Mr. Grace says that he was the first 
Mayor of the city who felt the importance of manual training. 

Mr. Grace's plan recalls, by the way, the Sevilla fund for the 
founding of a school for girls in New York. Mr. José Sevilla, a 
Peruvian merchant who had become a naturalized citizen of this 
country, died about ten years ago in Lima, leaving for the founding 
of this school stocks and bonds which he valued at $500,000. It 
was found, however, that their value amounted only to $350,000, 
and the New York Supreme Court ruled that the fund could not 
be used until it amounted to $500,000. Mr. Grace, who is one of 
the Trustees of the fund, says that it will be available in about two 
years. 
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The New York Zodélogical Garden in Bronx Park is nearing 
realization. On March 24 the Sinking Fund Commission trans- 
ferred to the Zodlogical Society 261 acres of land in the southern 

of the Park, subject to the agreement between the city and 
the Society, which requires the latter to raise $250,000 within three 
years after the Park Department has begun the work of preparing 
the garden. The city is to appropriate annually a sum of money 
for the maintenance of the grounds. 

J. W. Gibbs, Professor of Mathematical Physics at Yale, has 
been elected a member of the Royal Society of London, an honor 
hitherto conferred on only six Americans. Prof. Gibbs has pub- 
lished many treatises on mathematics. 

The Association for Promoting the Interests of Church Schools, 
Colleges and Seminaries has amended its by-laws so as to give its 
Directors authority to make loans on bond and mortgage to edu- 
cational institutions requiring financial assistance. The first fruit 
of this amendment was a loan of $8000 to Racine College. The 
Association has offered three prizes of $200 each to the students 
of the junior year at the University of the South, Trinity College, 
Hobart College, Kenyon College and St. Stephen’s College. Mr. 
W. M. V. Hoffman has been elected President of the Association, 
to succeed his father, the late Rev. Dr. Charles F. Hoffman, its 
founder and first President. 

The Macmillan Co. announces an ‘‘ Analytic Geometry for 
Technical Schools and Colleges,” by P. A. Lambert, M.A., of 
Lehigh University. 

Prof. Macy’s ‘‘English Constitution” will be published in 
England by the Messrs. Macmillan, who are also the publishers 
of Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” which it suggests, 
Prof. Macy has had the counsel of Mr. Bryce and of other English 
authorities, including Sir Frederick Pollock and Prof. Kirkpatrick. 
He mentions that his basis of information has been two-fold— 
firstly, a study of the standard historical writings; secondly, two 
periods of residence in England. He states with effect a fact 
sometimes forgotten, that, up to the end of the last century, the 
history of the English Constitution is also the history of America. 


On account of the threatened Greco-Turkish war, the excava- 
tions at Corinth, projected by the American School at Athens, will 
not be undertaken this season. The Greek Government has had 
no time to give to the matter of expropriating land, etc., and the 
calling to arms of the reserves has made laborers very scarce. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon bring out a Students’ 
Edition of Bryant's translation of Homer’s Iliad at a lower price 
than ever before. 
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The successful opening of the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton on Sundays, has brought forward again the question of open- 
ing the National Museum and the Congressional Library on that 
day. Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, is strongly in favor 
of keeping the Library open every day of the year. We surely be- 
lieve that this is the right policy, and hope that it will be carried 
out, 

‘«When I was a pupil at Hebron Academy over forty years 
ago,” said Judge Hilborn of California the other day, ‘‘there were 
two boys in the Academy to whom I was especially attracted. One 
came from Turner. He was a bright, spirited little fellow, the best 
scholar in his classes, very quick to learn and the sort of a boy 
that everybody said would ‘amount to something by-and-by.’ His 
name was ’Gene Hale. The other came from Buckfield, and was 
a year or two younger, a little chubby chap, whom everybody liked. 
We all called him ‘ Johnnie’ Long. He was the marvel of the school 
in Latin. He had read Virgil through, and knew a great deal of 
it by heart. He was a wonder, too, in Latin grammar. After we 
left school I went West and lost sight of them. Now I am here, a 
member of the Naval Committee in the House, ’Gene Hale is at 
the head of the Naval Committee in the Senate and ‘ Johnnie’ Long 
is Secretary of the Navy.” 





Notes 


MEssrs, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, will soon publish ‘‘ The 
Open Mystery: A Reading of the Mosaic Story,” by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney; ‘‘The Day of His Youth,” a novel, by Alice Brown; 
‘John Hopkins Morison: A Memoir,” by his children; Bryant’s 
translation of ‘* The Iliad,” in the Student’s Edition; two new 
volumes in the Riverside School Library, ‘‘Grimm’s German 
Household Tales ’’ and ‘‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress’’; and the 
following new volumes in the Riverside Paper Series: ‘‘ Elsie Ven- 
ner,” ‘‘ Sidney,” by Margaret Deland, ‘‘ The House of Martha,” 
by Frank R, Stockton, ‘‘ Somebody’s Neighbors,”’ by Rose Terry 
Cooke, and ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

—The forthcoming volume in the Great Commanders Series, 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.,- will be ‘‘General 
Grant,” by Gen. James Grant Wilson, who was a personal friend 
of the great commander for almost a quarter of a century. In ad- 
dition to this, Gen. Wilson has consulted a diary of his service 
under Grant in the Vicksburg campaign and the West. 

—Mr. Edward Bellamy’s new novel, soon to be published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., will be called ‘‘ Equality.” The story 
is said to be larger and more comprehensive than ‘‘ Looking Back- 
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ANNOUNCE: 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, with new de- 
signs by T. B. Meteyard. Octavo, $1.00. 


Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. 


THaving dipped into the verses, I read on to the end. 

hese poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the 

melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's 
re whether he will or no. ORCESTER Spy. 

to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of 

sine and a lilt of rhyme and sound hearts beneath doit um 

lulating ribs. Who would have thought that good fellow- 

the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 

these into a right noe woodland blaze in times when satyrs 

and 8 lie hid under the dead willows waiting till 
Great Pan shall come again? Naw York TIMES. 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
2nd Edition Revised 
A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
From the English, Colonial and Foreign Records. 
With numerousillustrations and maps. By D. W. Prowse, 
Q.C., LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
FOR SALE BY 
BRENTANO’S, 3: Union Square, NEW YORK 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first/é¢erary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news, 











It is devoted to literature and the arts. 


sustenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa, 
says: ‘*I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and genera 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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ward.” The scene is the same—the world of the twentieth cen- 
tury,—and the same characters reappear. Its especial purpose is 
to account for the institutions described in ‘* Looking Backward,” 
by explaining, not only their righteousness and reason, but likewise 
the course of historical evolution by which they were born out of 
the old order of things. The author has much to say of the mean- 
ing of the events of our own times, which he links with the future 
by predictions of changes now close upon us. 

—As already announced, Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will 
publish the biography of Dr. Jowettin this country. His biog- 
raphers, Drs. Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell, are also his 
literary executors. They have had a great deal of material to 
select from, and, indeed, one of their difficulties has probably 
lain in this plentitude. The biography will contain three portraits 
of Jowett, showing him at various periods of his life. 


—Dr. Fritz Hommel, the well-known Assyriologist, has been 
engaged for some time on an important work on the Ancient He- 
brew Tradition, in which he proposes to demonstrate the inade- 
quacy of the purely literary methods employed by higher critics of 
the Old Testament. Dr. Hommel has amassed a large body of 
new material wherewith to attack the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. 
The book, which will appear early in May, will be published si- 
multaneously in Germany, England and the United States. Messrs. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. will be its American publishers. 

—The sale of the first part of the Bierstadt library was con- 
cluded on April 8—too late for extended notice in this number. 
The prices realized were only fair; in some instances they were 
below the average. 


—The first volume of the Wolseley Series of Military Books to 
be issued in this country by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
be ‘* With the Royal Head Quarters, 1870 to 1871.” The second 
volume is to be ‘* Letters on Strategy,” and among the subsequent 
volumes will be ‘‘ Napoleon as a Strategist” and ‘‘ The Art of 
War.”” The same publishers will bring out a new book of Sport- 
ing Adventures in South Africa, by Dr. Schultz, and a work on ‘‘ The 
Early Greek Philosophers,”’ by Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale. 

—In his will, the late Mr. Wiiliam T. Adams (Oliver Optic) 
leaves all his estate, including copyrights and other literary 
property, to his daughter, Mrs. Alice Adams Russell. The only 
legacies are to his sons-in-law, Messrs. Sol Smith Russell and 
George W. White. The will contains no public bequests. 


—According to the English papers, the last days of Prof. Drum- 
mond seem to have been extremely pathetic. He was quite help- 
less and had to be wheeled about in a bath-chair. Only when 
visited by intimate friends and old colleagues did he manifest any 
of his buoyant spirit and sparkling wit. His old friends, Prof. G. 
A. Smith and Dr. Stalker, were very attentive to him. When the 
latter was leaving him on the occasion of his last visit, Drummond 
gave the Doctor a portrait of himself seated in the bath-chair, un- 
der which he had written, ‘‘ The Descent of Man.” 


—Harper's Weekly for April 17 will have much to say of the 
‘*Greater New York,” considered as a centre of population, energy 
and capital—so great a city that it may become a separate state. 
There will be numerous illustrations, among them being aspects 
of Broadway, the Hebrew Quarter, the Washington Bridge, High 
Bridge, Prospect Park, the Washington Arch, the University of 
the City of New York, the Shore Road (Brooklyn), Bronx Park, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Battery, Morningside 
Heights, Chelsea, Greenwich and Central Park. 


—It is gratifying to learn that Chief Hazen of the Secret Service 
Bureau has recovered a number of the documents bearing on the 
early history of the country, which were stolen from the Library of 
Congress. A number of the missing papers were recovered from 
a New York dealer, among them being the journal kept by Wash- 
ington during Braddock’s campaign, 1755, which is valued at 
$5000. It is believed that the New York purchaser did not pay 
more than $50 for it. 

—‘‘I think that the marriage of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne,” 
says Marjorie, in Woman, ‘‘came as a surprise to many of his 
friends. Curiously enough, it happened. simultaneously with the 
publication of his new book, ‘ The Quest of the Golden Girl,’ but 
perhaps this apparent coincidence was deliberately arranged to 
suit a poet’s fancy. Mrs, Le Gallienne was Miss Julie Norregard. 
She belongs to an old Danish family, and, besides being London 
correspondent to the two most important papers in Copenhagen, 
she has written a good deal in English for the Star on dress and 
art needlework, under the pseudonym of ‘ Eva.’ She also writes 
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for the publications of Cassell & Co. ‘ Many people can speak two 
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languages with some approach to accuracy and precision, but the 
number who can wri¢e a foreign language with the absolute cor. 
rectness which distinguishes Mrs. Le Gallienne’s crisp style is 
very limited indeed.” It is to be presumed that we shall hear 
less from the young poet in the future than we have heard in the 
past of his devotion to the memory of the first Mrs. Le Gallienne, 

—Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston, the ‘* Mimosa of Southern 
Literature,”’ who died in Baltimore on March 29, was born in Lex- 
ington, Va,, in 1838. She became widely known through her 
poems of the war. Among her works are ‘‘ Beechenbrook,” 
¢‘ Silverwood,” ‘‘ Old Songs and New” and ‘‘ Cartoons,” 


—A meeting of the standing committee of the Trustees of public 
reservations of Massachusetts was held recently to take action on 
the death of Charles Eliot, its President and one of the incorporators 
of the board. It was voted to place the following minute upon the 
records :—‘‘ Charles Eliot found in this community a generous 
but helpless sentiment for the preservation of our historical and 
beautiful places. By ample knowledge, by intelligent persever- 
ance, by eloquent teaching, he created organizations capable of 
accomplishing his great purposes and inspired others with a zeal 
approaching his own.” 

—Prof. Max Miiller continues his ‘‘ Literary Recollections” in 
the March Cosmopolis. He draws the following distinction be- 
tween Browning and Tennyson as readers of their own poetry :— 
‘* He [Browning] was a far better reader than Tennyson. His 
voice was natural, sonorous, and full of delicate shades; while 
Tennyson read in so deep a tone that it was like the rumbling 
and rolling sound of the sea rather than like a human voice. His 
admirers, both gentlemen and ladies, who thought that everything 
he did must be perfect, encouraged him in that kind of delivery; 
and while to me it seemed that he had smothered and murdered 
some of the poems I liked best, they sighed and groaned and 
poured out strange interjections, meant to be indicative of rap- 
ture.” 


—Mr. W. Dawson Johnston writes to us from the University 
of Michigan :—‘‘ The following verse of Whittier’s may be of in- 
terest in view of the recent Anglo-American negotiations. It is 
dated ‘Amesbury, 22 9mo, 1874,’ and was contributed to the au- 
tograph collection of C. F. Mathews, Esq. It appears in Zhe 
Atheneum of 19 Aug. 1876. I donot find it among Whittier’s 
collected writings. A student of literature, however, may beable 
to locate it. 

‘ Thicker tham water in one rill, 
Through centuries of story, 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you the good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory.’” 





Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 

QUESTION 


1837.—Was there ever, in England or elsewhere, a law allow- 
ing a woman to publicly beg from the gallows a condemned man 
for a husband, no matter what his crime? If he accepted her, he 
was set free; if not, the execution proceeded. 

New York. A. H. L. 


[W. D. J. of the University of Michigan, to whom we referred 
this inquiry, writes as follows:—‘“* Nosuch custom has been recog- 
nized bythe criminal law of England. Whether it was a law 
elsewhere, Iam not able to determine, although such a custom is 
alluded toin Hugo’s ‘Notre Dame,’ and again in Smith and De 
Koven’s opera, ‘ Robin Hood.’”—Eps. Tue CriTric.] 
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VERNER Z. REED’S INDIAN STORIES 


LO-TO-KAH: A collection of connected imaginative stories treating of one 
< : most ony oy J peoples, and located in the most picturesque parts, of all 
merica. 
the strange creeds and customs of the Indians. 
‘¢ The stories in manner and matter recall the earlier and more spontaneous of 
Rider Haggard’s tales.”— Portland Or 
a ‘*The most interesting book of Indian stories that has ever been written.” —New 
laven Lead 


Handsomely and a illustrated by Charles Craig and L. Maynard Dixon. Cloth, gilt tep, uncut leaves, $1.00. 


While the stories are pure romances, there are glimpses and vestiges of 


er. 





of * Lo-To-Kah.” 


seriously interested in American art. 
Handsome cover design, 12mo, $1.25. 


of price, by the publishers. 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., - 





TALES OF THE SUN-LAND. In this book Mr. Reed seems to have written into his pages the seul and throb of Southwestern and Mexican 
life. There ne tragic tales, romantic tales, weird tales, and tales that are as racy as the Arab stories of old. The book promises to repeat the success 


‘ “Mr. Reed is a close student and an unusual writer.”—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


“Tales of the Sun-land” has a wealth of illustrations by L. Maynard Dixon, a 
young Californian artist whose work is attracting the attention of all who are 


‘ Either of the above books can be obtained of book-sellers, or will be matled upon receipt 
25 Park Place, NEW YORK. 
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DODD, MEAD & COPFIPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Hilda Strafford. 


A California Story. B...3 the author of Ships That Pass in the Night. With Illustrations by Eric Pars. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This is the first novel Miss Harraden 


written since her memorable SHIPS THAT PA&SSIN THE NIGHT. It is astory of Californian life, and depicts the scenes in which Miss Harraden 


has for the os year or two been we It 17} ey with one literary ont artistic ap cocenen. Miss Harraden, during her sojourn in the West, been much impressed by the home- 
an 


sickness of those who have sou 
membered joys, 
vivid power and fre: 


w home and faire’ 


Christine of the Hills. 
By Max Pemberton, author of ‘“‘A Puritan's Wife,” “Little Huguenot,” 
“ An Impregnable City.” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This story by Mr. Pemberton is a novel the scene of which is laid along the Sariatic, 
and near the beautiful mountain town of Jajcein Bosnia. Some of the scenes of the book 
are laid in Vienna, but the oy! of it is an Italian. The heroine wins the reader's affec- 
tion from the gand t cters in it are among the most original and powerful 
he bas ever drawn. 





e ‘7 spects out on the Californian ranches. The forlorn feeling that overtakes the exile ; the quickened sense of re- 
te mom An tte imagination amid the loneliness of the life; the self- sncrificing toil of years—out of materials like these Miss Harraden has constructed a tragic tale of 


The Great «K.& A.” Train Robbery. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,” ‘‘ The 
Story of an Untold Love.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A novel that is admirable reading, for it is sure to rouse the interest of the most listless 
render and to ~* him on tenter-hooks to the happy ending. when all the mngetory 90 og com- 
lications are isfactorily autos. The story {s entitled THE GREAT TRAIN 
BRERY. It is of couree a tale of the West, and the holding up of the K. & A train has no 
os in all railroad history. The story is told in first-class style, and the exciting ioe 
mts that follow the “ hold. -up"’ move almost as rapidly as an express train. It is bound 
be widely and appreciatively read. 


Seventeenth Century Studies. 
By Edmund Gosse, author of “ Questions at Issue,” ** Hours in a Library,” “ Critical Kit Kate,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Perhaps no living writer on English literature is sure of so large an audience in America as the author of that fascinating book, OriricaL Kir Kats. He combines in a marked 


degree appreciation, criticism, insight, and a style replete with charm and . y.” 


LSO BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
Critical Kit Kats. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. From Shakespeare to Pope. 12mo, cloth $1.25. 


The Dominant Note 


and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of ‘The Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,” “Aunt Anne,” 12mo, $1.25 


5 ome that go to make up the emasizg ind story have been here exhibited in 
The power Mrs. Clifford showed in yd VE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 

Wouaw to tell's story, Ar tell it well, has not been lost her in these stories, but has 
rather been concentrated, making of each story an abbreviated n aoee and of each character 


a study ready for a more d and more minute characte 


ge Methods 


Charity Chance. 
By Walter Raymond, author + **Love and Quiet Life,” “In the Smoke of 
Pon, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Raymond's work has at last received in England the recognition which it deserves, 
re GENTLEMAN Upoott’s DAUGHTER, SAM AND SABINA, LT = Quiet Lirs, and In 


THE SMOKE OF WAR have met with the most heosty neat reciatio! ARITY CHANCE shows 
the same Genener ¢ oi _— and fine rative ins gh which is amaieelene of his genius. 
For it is nothin enius that is evinced in b vem, and CHARITY CHANCE is sure 
to strengthen wee eee "8 ti 1 both here 4 ‘in ngland, 


in Church Work. 


The Gospel Renaissance. By George Whitefield Mead. Withan introduction by Rey. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., President of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, United States of America. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Second Edition. 
geevinne, Fe OTENTe : The Free, the Open, and the institutional Church—The Church Members—Reaching People Outside of the Church—Personal Work—) ing Sram gers at the 


The Men’s Sunday-E — Club—The Sunday-Evening Service—Young People’s Societies—The Prayer Meeting: 
let roe. oh reh Librari D on’ Reading Roomas hateeney Societies and nalpetaioment C Courses—Women's Work--Work with Girls and Young Women—The 
ani 


Breage leatoe tear Clubs—Ath 
Problem of the Church—Industrial te 7 ip Nenana 


nm Air Preachin me ye and ego —Conaey 








and the Penny-Provident Fund, etc,, etc, 


NEW STORIES AND TALES. 


The Sign of the Spider. 


By Bertram Mitford, author of “ The White Shield,” etc., etc 


$1.25. 12mo, cloth, 


Chun Ti-Kung. 
By C. A. Rees. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A singularly novel tale of Chinese life. 
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Recently Published in French. 


PERDUE. 


By Henry Grevitte. With explanatory notes 
* English by George McLean Harper, as- 
sistant professor of French in Princeton 
University. No. 10, Romans Choisis. 

The French of this story is so simple, the style so 
clear, that any one who has even a superficial 
a i 6 of the language may read it with pleas- 

It is the record of the life of a young girl 
suddenly left a waif in Paris. 


es eas pages; paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 
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healthfulness. Assures the food ayainst alum and 
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rands, 
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In the Crucible. 


By Grace Dentro LirouFiz.p, author of ‘The 
Knight of the Black Forest,” ‘‘ Only an In- 
cident,” etc. (No. 18 in ‘‘The Hudson 
Library.”) 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 
‘‘A story of Washington society full of piquant 

charm and grace, in which a reader will become 


immediately interested.”—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 





** The reader will find in this book bright, breezy 
talk, delicate description of scenery, and a more 
than ordinary insight into the possibilities of human 
character.”—Cambridge Tribune. 


‘The plot of the story is simple and yet ingenious. 
Its incidents are well narrated, and the interest in- 
tensifies _ the closing page is reached.”— 
Chicago Po 
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